














JANNS EDGCUMBE 


From the original group by John Kingsley Martin (1884-1915) 


THE MARTIN COAT OF ARMS 


The Ar ms as borne by my grandfather and his brothers have been reproduced 
here but there are many heraldic differences between the accepted ‘basic’ Arms 
of Martin of Galway, as reproduced in colour in Edward MacLysaght’s Irish 
Families (1957) Plate XX, and those borne by our family. 

‘The crests are entirely different. In the Arms as used there is an estoile 
in chief; there is none in the basic Arms. 

The arms and top of the cross in the Arms as used are ‘crosslet’; they 
are not in the basic Arms. 

In the basic Arms the arms of the cross terminate in a sun and a decre¬ 
scent; in the Arms as used these latter are separated from the cross. 

The mottoes are different.’ 

Chief Herald 

Office of Arms, Dublin Castle 
26 March 1969 

Our motto, Sic itur ad astra —This is the way to the stars—is the same as that 
of the Martins of Ross (Galway) and of the Martins of Ballinahinch (Galway) 
but the Genealogical Office in Dublin Castle does not appear to have any record 
of a grant or confirmation of Arms to the descendants of Rev. James Martin 
of Killaloe. 

It is possible that these Arms were borne by our ancestors in the knowledge 
that they were descended from Martin of Galway and I, personally, can vouch 
for the fact that my grandfather, Temple C. Martin, paid an annual licence fee 
which entitled him proudly to reproduce the mounted Crusader Crest and the 
motto Sic itur ad astra on his notepaper. 

B. E. M. 1972. 
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Foreword 

In compiling the history of her Anglo-Irish grandfather—Temple Chevallier 
Martin—who was one of my father’s seven brothers, Bina has accomplished 
a tremendous task for which we, her many relations, should be deeply grateful. 

She has traced about 150 members of our family now alive, living in every 
one of the five continents including Canada and New Zealand. In doing so she 
worked back to our ancestor, the Rev. Richard Martin, born in Ireland in 
1805, who emigrated to England about 140 years ago. Then—back another 
century or so—recording earlier history of our family in Ireland where, we 
have reason for believing, it has thrived since the days of the Normans. 

Indeed a formidable task; still more so when some of us come to know that 
throughout it all she suffered eye trouble, with the grim prospect always of 
serious surgery in the near future, which in fact she underwent between her 
writing and publication. 

There is a streak of obstinacy in our family. Bina must have some of it for 
otherwise the weight of her task might have overwhelmed her! 

So congratulations, Bina, on your skill and determination—and thank you. 
Let’s have some more! 

R. Clare Martin 

Sacramento 

California 

12 February 1970 
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Introduction 

My grandfather, Temple Chevallier Martin (1842-1933), was very proud of 
his ancestry and so often in these last months I have wished I had taken more 
interest in all he had to say about it. Now, alas, it is too late. 

Like most young people I was probably too absorbed with my own life in 
those days to take an interest in the past—it is the future that matters when 
one is young. Now, in my retirement, I have time to look back and find it a 
most absorbing interest to see how each piece of the jigsaw fits into the whole 
pattern of our branch of the Martin family which is known to have been estab¬ 
lished in Ireland in the mid-eighteenth century. 

Had it not been for a chance coincidence which brought me into contact, by 
correspondence, with my grandfather’s nephew, Richard Clare Martin, then 
living in California, I doubt whether I should have got very far. Cousin Richard 
Clare was the eighth child of my grandfather’s younger brother, the late Rev. 
Canon Henry Martin of Stockton-on-Tees, but I have referred to him as 
‘Uncle Clare’, the name by which he was known to many. 

‘Uncle Clare’ has drawn up a most interesting Family Tree dating back to 
my generation’s great-great-great-grandfather—Rev. James Martin (1744- 
1824). With the help of his research I have been inspired to compile this little 
book in Memory of my Grandfather, Temple Chevallier Martin, and for the 
interest of his descendants who now number sixty-six, viz. 6 sons, 16 grand¬ 
children, 27 great-grandchildren and 17 great-great-grandchildren of whom 
57 are living today. 

While every effort has been made to obtain documentary corroboration of 
all dates and other factual information in the book there are bound to be 
certain minor inaccuracies and omissions which unfortunately may only come 
to light after publication. 

Bina E. Martin 

31 January 1972 
‘‘Bellaire’ 

18, 2nd Avenue, 

Fish Hoek, C.P. 

South Africa. 
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FREDERICK TEMPLE 
(1868-1933) 


Minnie Sarah 

(1891-1952) 

dau. of John Boyd 


GEORGE TEMPLE 
(1870-1943) 
M.A.(Cantab) 
m. Eugenie Carter 
d.s.p. 
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BINA ELIZABETH 
b. 1900 

Emigrated N.Z. 1926 
and to South Africa 1932 
Dipl. Social Studies 
(Lond) 1947. 

Author of 
Parsons and Prisons, 
Unm. 
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IRENE 
CLARA 
(1903-4) 
d. inf. 


I 
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ALICE 

COURTENAY 
b. 1906 
Emigrated 
to N.Z. 

1£26 


Burton MURRELL 
of Manapouri N.Z. 
b. 1894 


TEMPLE ' 
b. 1909 
Emigrated ! 


JOHN 
b. 1934 


ROBERT = Barbara 

McKechnie 


Christine 
M- Allan 


I 

BURTON = 
b. 1936 

Hons (Well) 


Vivien 
E. Hart 


MARGARET 

6 . 1939 


Gillian Robert 

Dean Wm. 

1960 1965 


Alice Ruth 

Marjorie Clare 
1970 1972 


“1 - 1 . 

Kirsty Catnona 

Alsoon Isabel 

1957 1959 


Trevor r a-ktt} 

pullar land 

nd) 


Martin Rachel 

Courtenay Elizabeth 
1968 1970 


What is our origin? 

THE MARTINS OF GALWAY 

Every schoolboy has read about the Norman invasion of England in 1066 
but not everyone realizes that about one hundred years later Ireland was 
invaded by the Anglo-Normans during the reign of Henry II. In 1170 
Strongbow’s armies captured first Waterford and then Dublin and, a few years 
later (1177), the little fishing village of what is now known as Galway, on the 
west coast of Ireland, was invaded. 

The Galway invasion was headed by Richard de Burgh and one of the young 
Norman officers who accompanied him was: 

OLIVER MARTIN. 

When this historic event began to subside young Oliver is said to have acquired 
an estate near Galway and settled there. Thus, so it is claimed, Oliver Martin 
became the ancestor of the Martins of Galway and, according to family tradition, 
of us! I have, however, not yet been able to establish any links with the Galway 
Martins. Oliver (later Sir Oliver) became a Crusader and received in the Holy 
Land from Richard Coeur de Lion a grant of armorial ensigns which, with 
certain heraldic differences, have been borne by our family until today. 

The descendants of the fourteen families who formed De Burgh’s Norman 
colony became known as The Tribes of Galway and they virtually ruled Galway 
for over 400 years until Cromwell’s armies arrived in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century. In 1654 Galway surrendered and the ‘Tribes’, of which the 
Martins were one, were dispossessed of their estates. These fourteen Galway 
tribes had mostly become merchants, trading extensively with Spain, and had 
acquired considerable wealth. 

This period, and until the Great Famine of 1847—over 600 years—is a most 
interesting part of the historic Martin ancestry. The chronicles of our branch 
of the family date from the mid-eighteenth century and are recorded in Parts I 
and II of this book. 

GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 

‘MARTIN is among the thirty most numerous surnames in Ireland; in fact 
it has thirty-eighth place. The thirteen thousand persons of the name in Ireland 
are widely distributed over the country.... The best known families of Martin 
are those of Galway.’ E. MacLysaght, Irish Families, 1957 

No wonder it is not an easy task to trace the origin of our branch of the 
family in the eighteenth century. Genealogical research in Ireland is, in any 
case, notoriously difficult; the burning of the Four Courts in Dublin in 1922 
is held responsible for the disappearance of many records, copies of which 
undoubtedly exist in private collections but the problem is to discover where 
they are. 
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THE HUGUENOT THEORY 


I always understood from my grandfather. Temple Chevallier Martin 
(1842-1933), that although the Martins had been established in Galway since 
the twelfth century our branch of the family were Huguenots, but ‘Uncle Clare’ 
has never heard that we were of Huguenot descent! In order to try to clear up 
the matter, I obtained a report from the Huguenot Society in London which 
gives plenty of evidence of a Huguenot origin of the Martin family in Ireland 
but they were unable to connect the known Huguenot branch with that of our 
earliest known ancestor—Rev. James Martin of Killaloe (1744-1824). 

In spite of intensive research by a very experienced professional genealogist 
in Ireland it seems almost impossible to prove with certainty the Rev. James’s 
origins and so, to my regret, I must leave us all ‘hanging on a cliff’ for tim e is 
running out. 

Perhaps the younger generation will, one day, carry on the research. I wish 
them luck! 
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Part I 

The Martins of Killaloe 

COUNTY CLARE 

DIRECT LINE ONLY 
{First Generation) 

REV. JAMES MARTIN (1744-1824) 
Magistrate 

Curate of Killaloe Cathedral 
Diocesan Registrar and Commissary 
Surrogate of Killaloe Consistorial Court 
Vicar-General of Kilfenora Consistorial Court 
Rector of Finnoe Union 

(i Second Generation) 

MICHAEL (1784-1860) 

Attorney and Proctor. 

J.P. Co. Clare 

{Third Generation) 

REV. RICHARD (1805-52) 

Emigrated to Britain 
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KILLALOE CO. CLARE 

PROVINCE OF MUNSTER 

During the miraculous Irish summer of 1968 I spent a week in Killaloe. I 
really went on a sentimental journey to the place where our earliest known 
ancestor had settled in 1770.1 also wanted to look at the parish registers which, 
incidentally, have been kept since 1679, but most unfortunately there is a gap 
between 1733 and 1784. 

Killaloe is actually in two parts: the township of Killaloe (pop. 816) beauti¬ 
fully situated on the western side of the River Shannon in the Co. of Clare, 
and Ballina (pop. 271) on the eastern or Co. Tipperary side. 

St Flannan’s Cathedral, with its heavy, square, central tower (built circa 
1195 a.d.) is a magnificent old building, now a national monument, which was 
restored at the end of the last century. {See illustration between pp. 8 and 9.) 

It was during this visit that the Very Rev. Edwin Owen, Dean of Killaloe, 
showed me an abridged chart he had received only a few months earlier from 
‘R. Clare Martin of California’—the compiler of the famous Martin family 
tree—which included the names of our Killaloe ancestors as far back as 1744. 

This exciting coincidence led me back to Dublin to check the Succession 
Lists for the Killaloe diocese, compiled by the Rev. Canon J. B. Leslie, at the 
Representative Church Body Library, as well as records in the Genealogical 
Office in Dublin Castle and in the National Library of Ireland. It was in this 
library in a copy of a Dublin newspaper that I found the obituary notice of 
my great-great-great-grandfather—Rev. James Martin—who died in 1824! 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, circa 1790. Malton’s Views of Dublin 1793. 
By courtesy, of National Library of Ireland 


The First Generation 

REV. JAMES MARTIN = FRANCES daughter of Rev. Richard Janns of 
(1744-1824) (d. 1827) Tarmon Co. Clare. 

It would appear that Rev. James Martin, our earliest known ancestor, was 
the son of parents who were not well-to-do and the indications are that he came 
from Co. Cork. 

In her report Miss ffolliott states: 

Tn attempting to trace the ancestry of the Rev. James Martin only two positive 
clues to his origin are available. These are contained in the admission records of 
Trinity College, Dublin: 

MARTIN—James. Sizar (i.e. non-paying student). Educated by Mr Dallas. 
Matriculated May 31 1763. (N.F.P.) B.A. Vern. 1769. 

Sizarships were scholarships awarded only to clever but impoverished students. 
Until very recent times there was a stringent means test before a Sizarship was granted. 
One may, therefore, deduce with complete certainty (a) that James Martin showed 
unusual ability in academic work and (b) that he was in reduced circumstances and 
that his father was possibly already dead. 

There was only one schoolmaster named Dallas at this period and he was the Rev. 
Marmaduke Dallas, who kept a school in the northern suburbs of Cork City from 
1748 until his death in 1771. James Martin must, therefore, have been at school in 
Cork City and probably lived within walking distance of his school. 

It was usual in Ireland for the first-born son to be named after his paternal grand¬ 
father and it was noted that this custom was followed when the grandsons of Rev. 
James were christened. 

Rev. James’s eldest son was named Nicholas, which is indicative that James himself 
was the son of a Nicholas. 

At one stage it was believed that a Rev. Nicholas Martin M.A. was possibly the 
father of James but this theory has since been discounted on the grounds that he was 
too prosperous to have a Sizar for a son and did not die until 1779 . He was born in 
Cork in 1705, the son of Thomas (farmer) and obtained his M.A. at T.C.D. in 1731. 
He was one of the oldest Burgesses of the Corporation of Irishtown, Kilkenny. (See 
Ossory Clergy and Parishes by Canon J. B. Leslie (1933).) 

Amazingly, two other potential Nicholases in Co. Cork were found: 

1. Nicholas—son of Robert Martin of Ahanboy in the northern liberties of Cork. 
Gent, (buried Glanmire 1768). In his will, dated 1766, Robert refers to his wife 
Mary (almost certainly Mary Beads—MLB 1719) and his eleven children. 

There is an interesting final clause: 

“it is my will that Nicholas Martin my son, though I cut him off with a shilling, 
shall have £20 in order to clothe him.” 

If the disgraced Nicholas was an elder son he could have been the father of James 
( b . 1744) and was obviously in impoverished circumstances! 
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2. Nicholas Martin and Elizabeth his wife. Four of whose children were baptised 

at Holy Trinity, Christchurch, Cork City. The third child was: 

James—baptized 21 Aug. 1743 

He could well have been the Rev. James who died in 1824 “at the advanced age of 
80 years’ 5 . 

A Cork and Ross MLB is recorded for a Nicholas Martin and Elizabeth Waltham 
in 1731 and possibly refers to the above couple. 

The other children were Jane (1736), Shusana (1738-9) and Sarah (1751). 

Determined efforts were then made to trace this Nicholas further, both to establish 
his occupation and the date of his death but without any definite success. ... 9 

R.ff. 1 February 1971 

In her unabridged report Miss ffolliott has developed every possible clue in 
considerable detail and, although it would be most romantic to be descended 
from the Nicholas who was cut off with a shilling, it seems that Nicholas the 
father of James above is the more likely ancestor. Even if this could be proved 
we are still left in a state of confusion as to how and when our forebears arrived 
in Ireland in the first place! 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 

After reading a History of Trinity College , Dublin* usually referred to as 
‘T.CD.’, it has been possible to get an idea of what conditions were like for a 
Sizar when young James was a student. He entered in 1763 at the approximate 
age of 19. At that time there were probably less than 500 students at the College: 

‘The institution and name of Sizar (known as Servitor at Oxford) came from 
Cambridge. Many famous persons have been Sizars including Sir Isaac Newton at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Oliver Goldsmith at Trinity College, Dublin. 

From the very foundation Sizarships were given to poor students early in the 
history of the College and have been awarded by competitive examination since 1710 . 
Sizarships are given only to students of limited means. 

A Sizarship awarded at Entrance, exempted the Sizar from payment of half-yearly 
fees and provided him with a daily meal, his “Commons”; he paid only for “sizings”, 
i.e. additional supplies from the kitchen, which members of the College could obtain 
at less than market price in the old days when many of the rents were paid in kind. 

Until 1845 Sizars dined after their fellow students, their table being furnished 
chiefly from that of the Fellows. They performed menial offices such as waiting at the 
Fellows’ table and sweeping the floors, they also acted as sacristans in the College 
chapel . . . and they wore black gowns of coarse stuff without sleeves. . . . 

The system worked both ways, of course, for the half-yearly fee for a Nobleman 
was £30, for a Pensioner £7/10/- and that for a Sizar was nothing. 

* History of Trinity College , Dublin 1591-1892 by Dr Constantia Maxwell (1946); 1892-1945 by 
Kenneth C. Bailey (1947). 
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The menial duties attached to the position have long since disappeared and to win 
a Sizarship is regarded, as it should be, as a considerable distinction.’ 

Trinity College, Dublin, was established in 1591 by Queen Elizabeth I. 
It played a very important part in the lives of the Martins of Killaloe for 
seven members of the family in the first three generations graduated at 
T.C.D. as well as four members of the Janns family, all of whom were subse¬ 
quently ordained in the Church of Ireland. 

In his Foreword to Dr. Maxwell’s History of Trinity College, Dublin, G. M. 
Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, refers to T.C.D. as ‘a unique 
institution which for three and a half centuries has embraced so much of what 
was best, greatest and happiest in the chequered history of Ireland. ... In the 
18th century when Oxford and Cambridge declined shamefully in numbers, in 
enterprise and in reputation . . . T.C.D. was flourishing and adorning herself 
with new buildings.’ 

In 1768, the year before James left the College, the fourth Duke of Bedford 
was installed as Chancellor and there were great celebrations at T.C.D. that 
day. First there was a procession of undergraduates and graduates in their 
robes which moved solemnly along to the Hall. Young James must surely 
have been there too! It all ended with a banquet ‘upon which no expense was 
spared by the College . . . the Duke was highly gratified . . . and presented the 
University with a full-length portrait of himself by Gainsborough. This magni- 
cent picture is one of the chief treasures of the College collection.’ 


HIS CAREER AND MARRIAGE 

According to the Succession Lists which I examined in Dublin, Rev. James 
Martin (1744-1824), having obtained his degree in 1769, was appointed Curate 
of Killaloe Cathedral in 1770. A Perpetual Curacy was established in the 
eighteenth century, but it is uncertain whether he was in fact a perpetual curate 
although there is much evidence to suggest that he was. 

A few years later, probably about 1777-8, he married Frances {Fanny) Janns, 
a member of a very old and distinguished family which ‘Uncle Clare’ has traced 
back to 1610 a.d. {See Janns pedigreefacing p. 13.) Her father, who was a clergyman, 
must also have been in reduced circumstances at one time for her two older 
brothers (twins) both entered T.C.D. as Sizars in 1741, having been educated 
by their father—Rev. Richard Janns. 

There were four sons of the Martin/Janns marriage of whom my great-great- 
grandfather, Michael (1784-1860), was the youngest. 

From 1790 to 1824 Rev. James Martin was Rector and Vicar of Finnoe Union 
in Co. Tipperary and from 1810 to 1821 Vicar of Moynoe, Clonrush and 
Inniscaltra all in the Killaloe Diocese. It has also been established that he was 
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Vicar-General of Kilfenora, probably from 1805 or even earlier. The press 
announcement of his eldest son’s marriage in 1805 refers to him as ‘Rev. Mr 
Martin, Vicar-General of Kilfenora’; Lea’s Ecclesiastical Registry of Ireland 
for the year 1814 records: 

Kilfenora Consistorial Court 

Right Worshipful Rev. James Martin (V.G.) 

Rev. Richard Martin—Registrar 

Deputies: Rev. James Martin Jnr., and Michael Martin Esq. 

Quite a family affair! 

And Erck’s Ecclesiastical Register states: James Martin was Surrogate of Killaloe 
Consistorial Court and Vicar-General of the Kilfenora Consistorial Court in 
1818. 

Kilfenora, a diocese situated on the north-west comer of the County of Clare, 
was only added to Killaloe in 1753 to form the United Diocese of Killaloe and 
Kilfenora (united also with Clonfert and Kilmacduagh since 1834). 

The small cathedral at Kilfenora is partly in ruins. The nave has been adapted 
for use as the C. of I. parish church, the rest is roofless, including the chancel. 

From his Obituary printed in Freeman’s Journal, Dublin on 28 September 
1824 (see pp. 10-11) it is noted that, in addition to his many other duties, Rev. 
James Martin was for over fifty years a Reader of Killaloe Cathedral. 

In this connection the Rt. Rev. Henry A. Stanistreet, Bishop of Killaloe, has 
most kindly supplied the following definition of a ‘Reader’ as such: 

‘A Reader was one of the Minor Orders in the medieval Church—coming below 
sub-Deacon. 

The office was retained at the Reformation—the Reader being commissioned by 
the Bishop to read the Scriptures, the non-sacramental services, the authorised 
homilies, to take burials and to keep the registers. . . . 

His range of ministry seems to have been something like that of Lay-Reader today— 
though this was a whole-time ministry to which he was ordained and for which he 
received some payment—not very much. 

He was appointed by, and responsible to, the Bishop only. . . .’ 

This, of course, could mean that Rev. James Martin (1744-1824) was specially 
ordained as a Reader by the Bishop although no trace can be found of a record 
of his ordination. Alternatively, we could assume that he was Perpetual Curate 
of Killaloe and read the Services in the Cathedral which led the press to refer 
to him as a ‘Reader’. 

It is noted that his second son, Rev. Richard Martin (1780-1858), was 
Perpetual Curate of Killaloe Cathedral for 38 years (i.e. from 1821). 
This, to me, indicates that Rev. James Martin was indeed Perpetual Curate 
from 1770 and relinquished his duties in favour of his son, Richard, in 1821, 
i.e. 1770-1821 = ‘upwards of fifty years as Reader’ = Perpetual Curate. 
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The Appointment of Commissaries John Parker D.D. and James Martin A.M. 
Ki Halos Court Book 1805 (Brit. Mus. MSS. 31882) Courtesy of British Museum 
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ST. FLANNAN’S CATHEDRAL, KILLALOE By courtesy of the National Library of Ireland 





































A Killaloe Court Book covering the period 1671-1824 is housed in the British 
Museum (Department of Manuscripts) {Add. MSS. 31882) and contains papers 
relating to the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Killaloe. The documents 
include several signatures of James Martin in his capacity as Diocesan Registrar 
and Commissary. {See reproduction facing p. 8.) 

My cousin, Rev. John W. Martin, recently spent an afternoon at the Museum 
looking through it. He says: 

‘It is a massive volume. The writing is not easy to read and some of it is in Latin 
but James’s signature is there rather beautifully written and the book contains 
records of some of his cases. 

1775 (Dec.) when Robert Fowler was Bishop of Killaloe, James Martin makes a 
return (a glebe return I think) of oats, barley and potatoes. He was probably Deputy 
Registrar at this time. 

1779 when George Chinnery was Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, James is 
described as Chanter of Noughaval and Carrane— both are minor churches in the 
Primary Visitation Book of Kilfenora. 

1795 James is mentioned as Notary Public and Registrar of the Consistorial Court. 

1805 (May) John Parker D.D. and James Martin A.M. share the same Deed of 
Appointment to act as Commissaries during the absence of the Archbishop of Cashel 
on the Triennial Visitation. This document is preserved in full.’ [See reproduction 
between pp. 8 and 9.] J.W.M. 

17 July 1970. 


For a long time it was believed by some members of our family that the 
Rev. James Martin (1744-1824) had been Chancellor of Killaloe but this has 
since been disproved. As Miss Willis (R.C.B. Librarian) says: ‘Perhaps the 
fact that he held the above-mentioned positions in the Consistorial Courts 
gave rise to the belief that he was Chancellor.’ 


A most interesting record of conditions prevailing in Co. Clare in the early 
nineteenth century is contained in a Statistical Survey of the County of Clare 
(1808) by Hely Dutton for the Dublin Society. When writing about the Cathedral 
at Killaloe he mentions the little Oratory in the churchyard, attributed to 
St. Flannan, and says: ‘ at present it serves Dr Martin for a cart-house and a pen 
for sheep that graze in the churchyard. . . .’ This little pre-Norman church is 
now a National Monument and in 1853 the stone roof, which was in a ruinous 
condition, was renewed. {See illustrations facing p. 9.) 

Note: The Oratory has been attributed by some writers, including Mr Dutton, to 
St Molua or St Lua, but the latter’s Oratory, also a National Monument, is sited in 
the grounds of the Catholic Church on the hill at Killaloe, having been brought from 
Friar’s Island in 1929. 
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For some reason the clergy of the diocese were mostly reluctant to co-operate 
with Mr Dutton and even the Bishop was not prepared to influence them. 
Maybe they were suspicious of surveys! He writes: 

‘With the most sanguine hopes of success I wrote to many of the clergy who, from 
their local knowledge, liberal education, habit of putting their thoughts on paper, 
and great leisure were, I fondly imagined, perfectly confident to give me the fullest 
information. . . . 

I applied to Dr Parker near Killaloe but he, alas! was a perfect stranger to all my 
queries and besides “it would not allow a person a moment to spare for his own 
private affairs or to act in his function as a clergyman, to give you the answers you 
require . . .”. 

I next made a personal application to the Rev. Mr Martin of Killaloe ... he 
informed me ( standing in the street with all due submission and reverence) that really 
his own affairs (he was drawing home his turf) took up so much of his time, he could 
give me no information. I waited for him two days at a wretched inn at Killaloe and 
called on him at 9 o’clock in the morning but as I understood the clergy of that part 
of the diocese were not much in the habit of seeing company I luckily had breakfasted 
or I might have fasted until I reached Castle-Connel. . . .’ 

Mr Sean Kierse of Killaloe writes: ‘In reading the above one must bear in 
mind that Mr Dutton was not exactly enamoured with the clergy, be they 
Church of Ireland or Roman Catholic and of course the remarks at the end 
do not tally with the hospitality of the Martins.... They were kind and generous 
and the Roman Catholic population had a high regard for them.... The older 
people of today are my source for their goodness. .. 

Mr Dutton concludes his survey by saying: 

‘It is with great pleasure I am now to close these observations with a remark as 
to the cordiality that subsists in this county (Clare) between the Protestants and 
Catholics; they intermarry according to their inclination and circumstances, without 
any impediment from a difference of persuasion, and live in habits of sincere friend¬ 
ship and good will, free from that bigotry and rancour that tend to the ruin and 
disgrace of other parts of Ireland and which under the pretence of religion violate 
its pure and benevolent precepts.’ 

H.D. (1808) 

Rev. James Martin, our earliest known ancestor, died in 1824 at the age of 
80. The following entry in the Killaloe parish register refers to him, the date 
of death coinciding with the date given in the press obituary: 

1824: The Rev. James Martin, Clerk A.M. Rector and Vicar of the Union of Finnoe 
died 25 day of September and was buried 27th of the same. 

OBITUARY 

On Saturday at Killaloe, at the advanced age of 80 years, the Rev. James Martin, 
who for upwards of 50 years officiated as Reader in the Cathedral of that Diocese. 
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He was a most active Magistrate for many years, an office of which he discharged the 
arduous and important duties in a period of much peril. He was a kind neighbour 
and a great benefactor to the poor. 

Tuesday Freeman’s Journal 

28.9.1824 (Dublin.) 

He was survived by his widow Fanny Martin for less than three years. 
According to the Ennis Chronicle she ‘died of fever at a very advanced age’ on 
30 June 1827. They both lie buried in the Cathedral churchyard. 


The reference in the above obituary to ‘a period of much peril’ refers in part 
to repercussions resulting from the nationwide insurrection of 1798 planned 
by United Irishmen, followed by the Act of Union with Britain in 1800. The 
fight for Catholic Emancipation was going on all the time until it was won in 
1829, but the Tithe War and agitation for Repeal of the Union, with serious 
overcrowding on small holdings, were even greater causes of the disturbances; 
so this was a period of considerable unrest throughout the country. The Church 
of Ireland was finally disestablished in 1869. 
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The Janns Family 


RICHARD JANNS 
b. circa 1610 of Black Castle, 
Navan, Co. Meath. 

Will proved (Prerog.) 22 Nov. 1687. 


= DOROTHY HARDY 


ANNE 

m. — Huetson 


JAMES 

Gent, of Ballycastle, Co. Meath. 
Dublin Mar. Lie. 1683 
Admon. (Prerog.) 5 Feb. 1745 


ELIZABETH KELLY 
Admon. (Prerog.) 5 Feb 1745 


REV. RICHARD ofTarmon, 
Co. Clare, b. Navan 1693. 

B.A. (TCD) 1715. 

Vicar Kilmurry, Clonderlaw 
and Kilmacduane ( Killaloe )* 
Probate 1774 at Killaloe 


FRANCES 
vivens 1760 


JOSEPH JAMES 

vivens vivens 

1745 1745 

See Reg. of Deeds 
65-431 -46238(1727) 
re: Black Castle 


TWINS 

REV. JAMES == Miss Carry 
b. 1724 at of Carrick- 

Killaloe. | on-Shannon 

M. A. Sizar (TCD) Co. Leitrim 
1748. m. 1767 
Rector of Annaduff 
(Ardagh)* I 


REV. JOSEPH 
(1724-1808) 

B.A. Sizar (TCD) 
1745. Ord. 1759 
(Lim.) Treasurer 
Killaloe 1760-82. 
Later of Quin, 

Co. Clare. 

Bur. 19 Apl 1808 at 
Killaloe aged 85 


RICHARD 
Attorney of 
Dublin 1757 
Later of 
Killaloe 
and of 
Cragleigh 
Probate 
1774 at 
Killaloe 


ELIZ. WARD 
d. Apl 1802 
(Prob. dau. 
of Henry Ward 
of Cragleigh, 

Co. Clare.) 
m. (post mar. set, 
d/d 29 Oct. 1762) 


ARTHUR of 
Tarmon 
d . at Creagh 
Lane, Lim. 

8 Jan. 1795 
m. 6 Oct. 1774 
Mary Ann Lyons 


? MARY 
m. — Allman 
of Kilrush 
in 1771 


LT. TIMOTHY RICHARD 
of Athlone, 

Co. Roscommon 
3rd Veteran Batt. 
d. (a widower) 


ELOUISA 
(1772-1852) 
M.I. at 

Kilhorne with 
nephew Francis 


LOUISA 
(1810-86) 
of Kilkee, 

Co. Clare. Died 
at Brixton, 

Eng. See text. 
Unm. 


REV. JAMES POUNEY 
(1812-66) 
b. Roscommon 
B.A. (TCD) 1834 
Curate of St Peter’s, 
Athlone 1836. 

Vicar Killyon & 

Kilronan 1841.* 

Died at his residence 
in Kimberworth, Nr. 
Rotherham, Yorks, 
d.s.p. 


ELIZABETH 
(d. 1873) 


? MARY 
(1786-1856) 
‘of Killaloe’ 


SARAH T REV. RICHARD MARTIN 
d. 1835 | (!78fLl858) 

Memorial Tablet-Killaloe 

See Main Chart 


HENRY 
d. bef. 
1779 


RICHARD = 
of Cragleigh 
and Ennis, 
Co. Clare 


18 Dec. 1838 

Wm. C. Janns 



(q.v.) Unm. 


FRANCIS WM. CHRISTIAN 
(1814-74) 

Royal Irish Constabulary 
Newcastle, Co. Down from 
1839. Co. Inspector, 

Galway from 1867. M.I. 
on stone slab Kilhorne 
Churchyard, Annalong, 

Co. Down. See text. 

Unm. 


SARAH CHARLOTTE MARTIN 
(1813-1906) 

See pp. 29-30 


RICHARD 
(d. bef. 
1811) 


* Extracts from Canon J. B. Leslie’s unprinted Succession Lists for 
Killaloe, Ardagh and Etphin in the R.C.B, Library. 

This branch of the Janns family died out in 1874. 

Grant and Exemplification: On 20 Feb. 1875 the Rev. Sheldon Francis Dudley (son of late 
Francis Dudley of Roscrca, Co. Tipperary) was granted Royal Licence to add Janns to his 
surname combining the Arms of the two families ‘following the Will of his kinsman 
Charles Janns’ who died in 1870. ( Genealogical Office, Dublin, M.S. G.1G9.) 

See: Rev, S. F. Dudley-Janns, Tickmacreran, {Con), Glenarm, Co. Antrim. Clergy List 1882, 


Arms (Janns): Gu. on a bend ar. three Cornish choughs sa. 
beaked and legged of the first. 

Crest: A lion ramp. sa. collared gemelle ar. holding 

between the paws an escallop of the last. 
Motto: Honor Virtutis Praemium. 

Originally compiled by R.C.M. 1961 
Revised, in part, by Rosemary ffolliott 1971 







is Family 


DOROTHY HARDY ANNE 

m. — Huetson 


ELIZABETH KELLY 
Admon. (Prerog.) 5 Feb 1745 


1 

FRANCES 

l 

JOSEPH 

l 

JAMES 

l 1 

DOROTHY MARGARET 

vivens 1760 

vivens 

vivens 

m. — Graham m. — Douglas 


1745 

1745 


See Reg. of Deeds 
65^431-46238(1727) 
re: Black Castle 


ELIZ. WARD 
d . Apl 1802 
(Prob. dau. 
of Henry Ward 
of Cragleigh, 

Co. Clare.) 
m. (post mar. set. 
d/d 29 Oct. 1762) 


ARTHUR of 
Tarmon 
d . at Creagh 
Lane, Lim. 

8 Jan. 1795 
m. 6 Oct. 1774 
Mary Ann Lyons 


~1 

? MARY 
m. — Allman 
of Kilrush 
in 1771 


FRANCES = REV. JAMES MARTIN 
d. 1827 (1744-1824) 

See Main Chart 


tEV. RICHARD MARTIN 
1780-1858) 

Met — Killaloe 

art 


1 “ 

HENRY 
d. bef. 
1779 


SARAH CHARLOTTE MARTIN 
(1813-1906) 

See pp. 29-30 


Gu. on a bend ar. three Cornish choughs sa. 
beaked and legged of the first. 

A lion ramp. sa. collared gemelle ar. holding 
between the paws an escallop of the last. 
Honor Virtutis Praemium. 

Originally compiled by R.C.M. 1961 
Revised, in part, by Rosemary ffolliott 1971 


1 

RICHARD - (1) 
of Cragleigh 
and Ennis, 

Co. Clare 


CLARINDA 
dau. of James Mahon 
of Ennis, 
m. 23 Apl 1779 
d . 22 Jly 1799 
(2) JANE—widow of 
Thady Shannon 
(set. d/d 15 March 1805) 


RICHARD CHARLES = JANE 

{d. bef. (1782-1870) 

1811) Comdr. R.N. of 

Brookville 
Co. Clare. Later 
of Dublin. 

Ent. Navy 1800. 

Lt. Janns served in 
Eclair sloop which he 
personally commanded at 
the defence of Sicily 
in 1810 (aged 28) during 
the illness of her proper 
Captain. This was his 
last appointment as he 
was invalided 1811. 
Accepted rank of 
Commander 1842. 

O’Byme: Die. Naval . Biog. 


-1 

FRANCES 
(1758-1846) 
Memorial Tablet 
Killaloe 

(erected by nephew 
Chas. Janns) 

Unm. 


~1 

JAMES 

d. 21 Jan. 1802 

d.y. 


The Janns Family 

The attached pedigree takes my generation back to our six times great- 
grandparents on the distaff side. The spelling of the name varies in the records, 
e.g. Janns, Jannes, Jans and J’Ans. It has not yet been established when or in 
what circumstances the family first came to Ireland or when they became 
Protestant but they were almost certainly descended from Robert Jans ‘a 
worshipfull gentleman’ who, in 1547, was one of the last Bailiffs and first 
Sheriffs of Dublin, 

The Arms, as borne by Janns of Killaloe, are the same as those granted to 
James Janns (son of Robert above) during the Herald's Visitation of Dublin of 
1607. James was a merchant of Dublin, ‘a man of wealth, honesty and loyalty’ 
and was elected Mayor of Dublin in 1593. 

The Janns Silver: In 1867 Francis Wm. C. Janns was presented with a silver 
teaset on becoming County Inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary in 
Galway following 28 years’ service with the R.I.C. in Newcastle, Co. Down. 
He left it to his sister, Louisa, and after her death in 1886 it went to their first 
cousin— Sarah Charlotte Martin— and is now in the proud possession of the 
Martin family in California. ( See p. 29.) The silver bears the Janns Crest. 

The following extract from Memorials of the Dead, Vol. 10, p. 298, may, 
therefore, be of interest to the Martins in California: 

Kilhorne Churchyard Co. Down 

1874: In Memory of Francis William Christian Janns, late of the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, for seven years County Inspector of the West Riding of the Co. of Galway, 
and who died suddenly at Galway on the 28th October 1874. 

Also of Elouisa, daughter of the Rev. James Janns, Rector of Moor and Drum at 
St. Peter’s, Athlone (sic) and aunt of the above who died at Newcastle (Co. Down) 
on the 8th July 1852. 

There is also a memorial plaque inside Kilhorne Church: 

Sacred to the beloved memory of. . . 

He died suddenly ... to the sincere 
regret of many friends and the inexpressible 
grief of his only sister by whom this token 
of affection has been erected and near to 
which he rests in peace in the place he 
selected and among the people he dearly 
valued and loved. 

It is of interest that his sister, Louisa Janns (1810-1886), the last of her line, 
died at 2, Loughborough Park, Brixton, England in 1886. She possibly went 
to England to visit my grandparents, who were living on Brixton Hill at that 
time, and died there aged 76. 

It is sad when these old families fade out. 
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The Second Generation 
of Martins 

THE FOUR SONS 

Full details of collateral branches of Killaloe Martins are recorded (i.e. Nicholas, 
Richard and James) in addition to Michael (direct line) for the benefit of any future 
family historian who may wish to delve further into the origin of the Martin family. 

THE SECOND GENERATION 

1. Capt Nicholas 1779-1830 

2. Rev. Richard 1780-1858 

3. Rev. James 1782-1847 

4. Michael Esq. 1784-1860 
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THE ELDEST SON 
(2nd Generation) 


CAPT. NICHOLAS MARTIN 
(1779-1830) 

Clare Militia 
Commissioned 1803 
Married 1805 


MARTHA eldest dau. of 
Rev. James HARRIS of 
Barry’s Hall. (Curate 
of Inniskenny and a 
Burgess of Bandon.) 


I 

James Harris = Eliza eld. dau. 
(1811-1849) late Col. Limerick 
Married 1831 of Union Hall, 
Co. Cork 


Rev. Nicholas 

Columbine 

(1813-1888) 


A Daughter 
b. 1815 


-1 

George Wm. 
Harris 
bapt. 1819 


(Possibly other issue) 


Reg. of Deeds 10 Aug. 1805: Rev. James Martin assigned the lands of Glanbanniffe, 
Upper Corbeagh, Lower Corbeagh and Derryfadda, all being in the parish of Feakle, 
Co. Clare, to his eldest son Capt. Nicholas Martin—then quartered at Kinsale, Co. 
Cork, in consideration of an intended marriage. 

Cork Mercantile Chronicle 16 Aug . 1805: Married on Saturday last Capt, Nicholas 
Martin of the Clare Regiment, eldest son of the Revd. Mr Martin, Vicar-General of 
Kilfenora, to Miss Harris, eldest daughter of Rev. James Harris of Barry’s Hall in 
this county. 

Ennis Chronicle 19 Aug . 1805: By his father, Rev. James Martin, Vicar-General of 
Kilfenora on Saturday se’nnight at Lislee Church, Co. Cork, Nicholas Martin Esq., 
Captain in the Clare Regiment to Miss Harris. . .'. 

Note: Barry’s Hall is in the parish of Timoleague (Ross Diocese) south of the town 
of Bandon and Lislee is the next parish to Timoleague. 


It is noted that the Clare Militia served in Bandon in 1803. Capt. Nicholas 
Martin, then aged 24, was a dashing young officer in this regiment and possibly 
met his future bride while stationed in the district. His name appears in Dublin 
Directories in the Clare Militia Lists 1803-1816 but records of service in 
H.M. Clare Militia at the P.R.O. London were in a group mostly destroyed 
by fire some years ago. 
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In an article Some Irish Militia Movements during the Napoleonic Wars by 
Rosemary ffolliott and published in The Irish Ancestor (No. 2, 1969), a brief 
history of the Irish Militia from 1793 to 1816 is given—extracts as follows: 

‘The regiments were raised in each county during the summer of 1793. ... In 
April-May 1802 they returned to their own counties and were disembodied. 

In May-June 1803 they were embodied again, by county, and again left their 
home bases. In 1808, after many departures (there was much volunteering for line 
regiments) and massive recruitment, there occurred a notable change of personnel. 
From 1811 to 1814 a number of regiments served in England. In 1814 some of the 
regiments went home and were disembodied, and the remainder were disembodied 
in 1816. 

The total number of men involved varied. In 1795 the force was estimated at 
13,366; in 1803 at 12,319; in 1809 at 24,768 and in 1816 at 14,925. The officers and 
privates were frequently accompanied by their families and thus not only were marriages 
contracted far from home, but babies were baptised in distant counties, and are 
consequently very hard to trace. 

The bulk of the officers (but by no means all) were Protestants; the vast majority 
of the privates were Catholics. . . .’ R-ffi 1969. 


The Clare Militia served in Bandon 1803 and 1805; Kinsale 1805; Kilrush 1809 
and, as a result of a policy of interchange between the English and Irish Militia 
in 1811, the Clare Militia was among those to serve in England 1811-13. 
Capt. Nicholas would almost certainly have accompanied them but it is not 
known whether his wife went too. However, ‘the Clare Militia on disembarking 
had 106 women and 123 children out of a total party of 625’. What a shambles 
it must have been! 

The transports conveying them had a rough passage: ‘After having been 
unable to leave Dublin Bay for some time owing to contrary winds, they struck 
the storm and were driven into Milford with great loss of top gear. To add to 
this trouble contagious fever appeared and those of the troops who were not 
already affected were transferred to the lazaretto there. 

The units were frequently moved in England and Capt. Nicholas must have 
been the first member of the family to set foot on English soil. The following is 
a list of the Clare quarters in 1811-13: 


Ipswich; Woodbridge; Harwich; Horsham; Brighton; Chichester; Haslar and 
Gosport. 


The Clare Militia was disembodied on 27 March 1816. ‘The Irish Militia 
then went into Sleepy Hollow for about forty years. . . .’ 

Extracts from Sir Henry MacAnally’s 

The Irish Militia 1793-1816 (1949), pp. 246, 248, 264 
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Capt. Nicholas finally settled at Fountain, Co. Clare and is recorded in the 
Registry of Deeds in 1825 as Nicholas Martin Esq., of Ennis. Fountain is a 
townland in the parish of Drumcliff which is the parish of the town of Ennis 
in the diocese of Killaloe. 

He died at the age of 51 and his burial is recorded in the Killaloe parish 
register: 

1830: Capt. Nicholas Martin of Fountain in the County of Clare died on Saturday 
1st May and was buried on Monday the 3rd of the same month. 

HIS CHILDREN 

1. James Harris Martin (1811-49) of Newmarket-on-Fergus, a village on the 
present Limerick—Ennis road, was a coroner for Co. Clare. He died on 
29 March 1849 aged 38 and was buried at Killaloe. Perhaps he was the son 
alleged to have been ‘killed at Gweedore (Co. Donegal) in a riot against the 
police organized by the priests’ (see R.C.M.'s original Chart). 

2. Rev. Nicholas Columbine Martin (1813-88) finally settled in Canada. 
Canon Leslie has the following information about him in the Derry Clergy 
and Parishes (1937): 

‘son of Nicholas Martin—army captain—born in Cork, educated by Mr Fitzgerald. 
Entered T.C.D. 18 October 1830 aged 17; B.A. 1836. Ordained Deacon 1837. Curate 
of Askeaton (Limerick diocese) 1838. Rector of Donagh (Derry diocese) 1851-72.’ 

Note: There is also reference to him in the Clergy Lists: 1851-Curate of Nether 
Ham, Langfort, Somerset, England. 

‘Resigned and went to Canada; died at St. Clement’s Parsonage, Selkirk, Manitoba, 
Aug. 15 1888. He married and had issue—13 children including Caroline Frances 
who married 5 October 1870 James Vance M.D. of Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow.’ 
(Parish Reg.) 

There are probably many descendants of Rev. Nicholas Columbine Martin in 
Ireland today. 

3. A daughter, born at Barry’s Hall, Co. Cork, whose birth was announced 
in the Limerick Chronicle of 6 May 1815. No further record. 

4. George Wm. Harris Martin was baptized at Killaloe on 10 June 1819. No 
further record. 

Henry Martin (Gent) of Cork City, buried at Killaloe on 24 June 1838 may 
have been another son, in which case he was probably named after his mother’s 
brother (Henry Harris). ‘It was the custom in those days for all members of one 
family to be buried in the same graveyard even if death occurred at a distance.’ 











A grandson of Capt. Nicholas Martin was possibly Nicholas Henry Martin 
(1840-81), Gent., who died of phthisis at 22, Henry Street, Cork on 22 January 
1881 aged 41 and was buried at Killaloe four days later. He was unmarried. 

Note: Henry Street has no connection with Henry Martin of Cork. The road was 
built and named in the early 1770s after Henry Sheares who owned considerable 
property in the Henry Street area. 

Was he the Nicholas H. Martin of Brook Lodge, Tulla, Co. Clare, who owned 
2,213 acres in 1873-5 ? {See General Valuation and Rateable Property in Ireland.) 
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THE SECOND SON 
2nd Generation 


REV. RICHARD MARTIN 
(1780-1858) 

B.A. (TCD) 1801 
Killaloe MLB 1808 


SARAH 

(d. 1835) dau. of Rev. 
James JANNS, Rector of 
Annaduff (Ardagh). 


In accordance with custom Richard Martin, being the second son, was 
named after his maternal grandfather—Rev. Richard Janns—and, like his 
father before him, he also married into the Janns family having married 
his first cousin. (See Janns pedigree facing p. 13.) 

r— -■—I-, 


Frances Caroline 

(1809-1874) 

Unm. 


Sarah Charlotte 

(1813-1906) 

Unm. 


Rev. James Richard 
(1817-1885) - Jane 
dau. of John H. Jephson. 
B.A. (TCD) 1841 


Ord. 1854. Married 1854 
Curate Tullagh (Ross) 
1855-59. Ballyculter 
(Down) 1860. Tomgraney 
(Killaloe) 1872-1884. 
Died a widower, 
apparently without issue. 


The fashion of giving two or more Christian names was being slowly adopted in 
Ireland in the 19th century’ and the children of Rev. Richard acquired their second 
names after baptism, probably to avoid confusion with other members of the family 
bearing the same names! 


There is a Memorial Tablet inside Killaloe Cathedral above the door on the north 
wall which reads: 


IN MEMORY OF 
REV. RICHARD MARTIN A.M. 

55 years Registrar of the United Diocese of 
Killaloe and Kilfenora and 38 years Perpetual 
Curate of this Cathedral. Died at the 
Glebe on 23rd May 1858 in his 79th year and of 
SARAH his wife 
also of 

Fanny Caroline 

their eldest daughter—died Kilkee 21.4.1874. 
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According to the Rt. Rev. Henry A. Stanistreet, Bishop of Killaloe, the 
Martins must, at one time, have owned considerable property at Killaloe and 
this is confirmed from Griffiths' Valuation 1855 when Rev. Richard owned nine 
houses and his younger brother, Michael, also owned much property in the 
district. ( See p . 24.) It is understood Rev. Richard built the present Deanery, 
then known as The Glebe , in c . 1824 and this is where he died 34 years later. 

Bishop Stanistreet says: 

‘the parish is indebted to Rev. Richard Martin (1780-1858) for the present Deanery— 
a pleasant house in 5 acres of glebe. . . .* We are also indebted to his son Rev. James 
Richard Martin , Curate in charge of the neighbouring parish of Tomgraney from 
1872-1884, for what is called The Martin Trust—the rents of some houses in Killaloe 
which he bequeathed to the parish when he died. i * * * 5 

In her will (T.8086) Sarah Charlotte Martin (younger daughter of Rev. 
Richard) expressed a wish: 

‘to be buried in my dear Father’s grave in the Cathedral churchyard where my dear 
Mother and sister are buried with him; to have the tombstone properly replaced 
merely getting my name—Sarah Charlotte—as his second daughter engraved on it 
and the date of my death. 

She left £10 ‘to have a tombstone placed over my brother’s grave—the late 
Rev. James Richard Martin’ and refers to Aylevann Cottage , Killaloe , which 
came into her possession on the death of her brother, she being ‘his only 
surviving sister, sole nearest of kin and administratrix’. Thus it would appear 
they were the last descendants of this collateral branch. ( See also p . 29.) 


* glebe — land belonging to a clergyman’s benefice. 
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THE THIRD SON 
(2nd Generation) 


REV. JAMES MARTIN 
(1782-1847) 

B.A. (TCD) 1803 
M.A. (TCD) 1825 
m,—Dec 1806 


MARGARET 
(1784-1827) dau. of 
John MELLSOP of Birr. 


Minor Canon Limerick Cathedra! from 1803 
Vicar of Kilmurry ( Killaloe ) 1821-1847 
Ennis Chronicle 27 Dec 1806: 

‘A few days since by Rev. James Martin at Parsonstown, the 
Rev. James Martin Jnr., of Killaloe to Miss Margaret Mellsop, 
daughter of John Mellsop of Parsonstown Esq.’ 

Note: Parsonstown is the other name for Birr in King’s County 
(Co, Offaly) in the diocese of Killaloe. 


rj f 1 

Rev. James =’ Susan Mary John A Daughter 

(1808-1892) (d. 1859 at chr, 1809 chr. 1810 b. 1812 

Finnoe Rectory) 

B.A. (TCD) 1832 
Rector of Finnoe 1852-1888 


Susan Maria Martha A. 

m. Rev. Canon 
H. Massy. 

{See below) 


i T T i i 

James H. H. 4 sons in Australia 

(1843-1863) 

(eld. son, 

d. 6 Nov 1863 
aged 20) 


In the Will of Sarah Charlotte Martin {see pp. 29-30) reference is made to Susan M. 
Massy, Relict of the late Rev. Canon Henry Massy, Rector of the parishes of Finnoe 
and Ferryglass, Co. Tipperary. . . . 

Note from R.C.B. Library: Rev. Canon Henry Massy was ordained 1858.. His eldest 
son George Henry Massy (TCD) died 1885 aged 18. His first wife, Elizabeth, died 
1889 aged 44. Married Susan M. Martin 1890. He died 1895. 
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THE FOURTH SON 
(2nd Generation) 
Direct Line 


MICHAEL MARTIN 
(1784-1860) 
b. 29 May 1784 
m. 18 Feb 1803 
J.P. Co. Clare 


(1) MARGARET KINGSLEY 
(Bur. Killaloe 17 Feb 1827 
aged about 41) 

(2) Margaret Fleetwood 
(1797-1873) 


James 
(1803-1836) 
Bur. Killaloe 
aged 33 
Unm. 


1 

Rev Richard 
(1805-1852) 
Emigrated to 
Britain 
d. aged 46 
See Part II 


John K. 
(1810-1840) 
m.Johanna 
Dawson 
d. 19 Jun 1840 
aged 30 J 

James D. 
d. inf. 


Frances 
(1812-1887) 
d. Killaloe 
aged 75 
Unm. 


-1 

Eliza 

(1818-1904) 
d, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Erig. 
aged 86 
Unm. 


Michael’s second wife, Margaret Fleetwood (1797-1873) whom he married in 1828, 
about a year after his first wife’s death, was the third daughter of Wm. Fleetwood of 
Willow Lodge, Cloughjordon, Co. Tipperary. See: Sir Edmund Bewley, An Irish Branch 
of the Fleetwood Family (1908), p. 24. 

In his will (T.8084), drawn up in 1844, Michael refers only to his present wife, 
surviving son and two daughters so it would appear that he had no children by his 
second marriage. 

Of my great-great-grandfather, Michael Martin, I know very little apart 
from the fact that he was an attorney and proctor as well as J.P. for Co. Clare. 
In a War Office booklet (1822) Michael Martin is referred to as Capt. of the 
Killaloe Volunteer Infantry in which James Martin, presumably his eldest son 
then aged 19, was a lieutenant. Mr S. Kierse of Killaloe is of the opinion that 
this referred to the local militia formed by the Bishop during the early nine¬ 
teenth century to protect property from the activities of a secret society known 
as the Terry Alts . 
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The Kingsley Family 


Samuel Kingsley of Ballyhogan, Co. Tipperary, 
which he leased from Henry Fox in 1711. Executor 
to will of Nicholas Toler, 1731. Admon. Killaloe 1753. 
m. 


-1 -- 

James Kingsley, of 
Ballingarran, King’s Co., & 
of Ballanamoe, Co. Tipperary 
Admon. Killaloe 1744 

i 


"f 

Jane 

m. Anthony Percy 
of Clonerahin, 

Co. Tipperary 


James of Ballynamoe, farmer, Admon. 1764 
?m. 1752 
Jane Kent 


Phebe (a rare name, common in the Kents) 
m. 1775 
Francis Benn 


-1 

Elizabeth 


James of Ballyhogan 

John 

William 

Susan 

Elizabeth 

Probate 1782 

vivens 

vivens 1736 

m. 11 June 1743 

m.1752 

m. 7 Feb. 1743-4 

Eleanor, dau. of Nicholas Toler 
of Graige, Co. Tipperary 
vivens 1803 1 

1736 

Probate 1753 

Richard Poe of 
Beleen 

Richard Cleburne of 
Bunnadubber, Co. Tipperary 


John, of Killard 
eldest son 
d June 1772 
Probate 1772 
m. (set. dat. 

6 Apl 1771) Mary 


ilLert 


Gilbi 
of Nenagh 
vivens 1802 
evidently 
d.s.p. 


dau. of William 
Harden of Killard 
d. June 1772 


I 

Capt. Nicholas 
Toler, 8th Regt. 

& of London 
vivens 1813 
m. Elizabeth Mary 
Jeffries of Taunton, 
Somerset 


“1 

William, of 
Rockford, Nenagh 
& of Dublin, 
attorney, b, 1745 
d 3 Sept. 1801 
m. 1787 
Frances Jeffries 
of Taunton 
vivens 1819 


Elizabeth 

b, 18 Sept. 1784 

d 24 Oct 1852 

m. 5 Oct. 1805 

Joshua Minnitt of 

Annaghbeg, Co. Tipperary 


Eleanor 

m. 22 Dec. 1805 
George Bennett 
of Grange, King’s 
Co. 


-1 

Elizabeth 
m. 7 March 1801 
Stephen 
Hastings of 
Fort Henry, 

Co. Tipperary 

(2) 1792 

Isminia, 2nd dau. 
of Samuel Bell of 
Bellsgrove 
d. Oct. 1804 


James, of Nenagh 
and of Ballyhogan 
merchant (in 1780) 

vivens 1826, dead 
in 1827 


I 

Ellenor 
m.1787 

William Cleburne 
of Rock Cottage 
Co. Tipperary 


Mary 
m.1786 
Samuel 
Cleburne 
of Knigh 


ill i 1 

Sarah Anne Eleanor Frantss Lucinda Ebenezar Jefferies 

m. 1819 vivens m. 24 Apl 1823 vivens of Rockford, vivens 

John Badcock 1819 John Wolfe of 1819 1826 

Dublin 


i- 

Major John, 

Royal African Corps. 
b. 1780 d. 1814 
m (?) 1804 Eliza Nash 


-1--- 

Major Charles 
Royal African Corps 
& 9th Royal Vet. Batt. 

‘2nd son’ b.c. 1781 
(aged 23 in 1804) 
m. (1) set. dat. 2 Apl 1813) 
Margaret, dau. of 
Denis Leonard of Rushy 
Park, Co. Kerry 
m. (2) Maria Russell 
in 1K29 I 


" I-—- 

Margaret 
m. 18 Feb. 1803 
Michael Martin 
(he a trustee of 
the mar. sets, of 
both Chas. and 
Ursula Kingsley) 

See Main Chart 


1 

Ursula 
‘2nd dau.’ 
m. (set. dat. 

19 Apl 1813) 
Nicholas Maunsell 
(2nd wife) 
Apparently no issue 


I-- 

Rev. James 
b.c. 1807 in 
Africa. 

B. A. (TCD) 1830 

C. of Grasmere, 
Eng. 1837 


- 1 . 

Rev, John 
b.c. 1809 in 
Co. Tipperary 
B.A. (TCD) 1834 
Ord. Chester 1835 


P.C. of Bowden 
Cheshire, Eng. 
Emigrated to Britain 


liY marriage 
John 

b. 26 Sep 1815 
in Africa. 

B.A. (TCD) 1842 
d. 1888. 


2nd marriage 
A son Rev. Charles 

b. & d. B.A. (TCD) 1866 

Mch 1831 Ord. 1867. 

C. Dingle 1869-77 
C. Sandesford, 
Dublin 1879-88 


It was believed by some members of 
(he Martin family that thn Kingsleys 
were ftlaicd to thcderEtyrmumovelisr 
- Churls Kinsley (1819-75) but 
research has been carried out by 
A.C.T.M. and there does not appear 
to be any connection with that branch 
of the Kingsley family. 

Originally compiled by R.C.M. IWiI 
Revised by R.ff. 1971 


James B., Lieut. 98th Regt,, 

Samuel Bell 

William 

Mary Anne 

Frances 

Eleanor 

Diana J, 

Ismenia 

& of Ballyhogan, b. 1798 

b. 1801 

b. 1804 

m.1827 

vivens 

vivens 

m. 1829 

m. 13 Oct. 1829 

m. 


m. 1827 


Samuel Barry 

1826 

1826 

Frederick 

(at St John’s, 



Dorothea, dau. of 


junr of 



Falkiner 

Limerick) Henry 



William Maunsell of 


Bell Park 




Williams 



Castle Park, 









Co. Limerick 








James G. son 

b.c. 1829 in b. Sept. 1835 

Ceylon 


THE MARTIN WINDOW 

SHE SCRATCHED HER NAME ON THE WINDOW-PANE! 




One of the highlights of my visit to Killaloe in 1968 was an invitation to 
Abbey House from the present owner—Mrs J. Scanlan—to see The Martin 
Window. This house, which is adjacent to the cathedral grounds, is said to 
have been designed in 1770 by James Gandon—Ireland’s most illustrious 
architect—for Dean Bourke. 

I was taken up the Gandonesque staircase to look at a window-pane in one 
of the bedrooms on which is scratched: 

Peg Martin 24 December 1824 

My great-great-grandmother was named Margaret Martin {nee Kin gsley) 
the first wife of Michael (1784-1860), who appears to have leased the property 
from the Bishop of Killaloe.* I like to imagine a large family gathering at Abbey 
House during Christmas 1824. Although Rev. James, Sen., had died at Killaloe 
only three months earlier (he probably died at Abbey House), great-great-great 
Grandmamma Fanny Martin would undoubtedly have been there. Perhaps her 
four sons and their wives and families were all with her including my great- 
great-grandmother, Margaret, feeling so joyous on Christmas Eve as she 
scratched her name on the window-pane nearly 150 years ago. She must have 
used a diamond for the purpose—possibly Michael had just given her a diamond 
ring for Christmas! According to the parish registers she died three years later 
aged about 41. 

Michael’s second son, Richard, who later became my great-grandfather, 
would have been 19 at this time, having just entered T.C.D. and his little sister, 
Eliza, aged 6, is the ‘Aunt Eliza’ in Mary Leslie’s reminiscences. {See p. 29.) 

Mrs Scanlan and her daughter are very interested in this window-pane and 
deserve great credit for protecting it so carefully over the years. 




* 1820. By Agreement. .. Michael Marlin is possessed of property—a dwelling house, garden and 
offices in. Killaloe for 40 years from 25 March 1820 at £2 per annum and Two boon days in harvest 
or l/6d in lieu thereof’... the plot of ground (formerly in the possession of Alice Hawkins) bounded 
on the north by the Rev, James Martin's haggard (hay-yard); on the south by the Bishop's orchard 
wall; on the east by the Archdeacon's and Chancellor’s plot and on the west by the road leading to 
the Bishop's house (or Manor Mill) . . . (P.R.O* D.19693. 1A-33-64), See also Reg. of Deeds 192- 
556-535691 — Bishop of Killaloe to Hawkins (1796) and Hawkins to Rev, James Martin (1801). 
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ABBEY HOUSE 


Apart from the personal link. Abbey House itself is very interesting for it is 
said to be the first house designed in Ireland by James Gandon (1743-1823): 

‘This famous architect, although born in London of a Huguenot father and a Welsh 
mother, came to Ireland at an early date and is famous for such buildings as the 
Custom House, Four Courts, and King’s Inn, all in Dublin. . . 

Welcome to Killaloe (1968) 


Mr John O’Donovan—journalist and historian—published a most interesting 
article in the Evening Press on 19 April 1967 in which he establishes, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that Abbey House was designed by James Gandon about 
1770. He refers to an old survey map of Co. Clare in the National Library in 
Dublin, published in 1787, showing the house with a little path leading from it 
to the cathedral. A photostat of a section of this map was obtained from the 
Library but the path is so small, and the volume of the map so large, it is almost 
lost in a reproduction. However, the house certainly appears to have been there 
in 1787. 


It is strange that Michael’s name does not figure in the events of the 1840s 
seeing he was a magistrate (recorded in the list of Clare magistrates in the 
Dublin Directory 1844). Mr Kierse has delved into the history of Killaloe 
parish during the period 1841—51. He says: ‘This period is an interesting one in 
our parish—these years saw the hey-day of passenger traffic on the canals, the 
Famine times, then the decline and emigration. Above all it is a period noted 
for various crimes, attacks, outrages and murders in connection with land 
agitation and the activities of the Terry Alts. Arrests and trials were the order 
of the day so why does Michael’s name not crop up somewhere? Maybe he 
had become inactive in his later years and had “retired” by then.’ 

Michael is known to have had properties in Killaloe, Knockyclovane (a 
townland of Killaloe) and in Nenagh. In fact he appears to have shown 
considerable interest in buying and leasing property in the district. In his will 
(T.8084), dated 12 February 1844, he refers to the ‘house and concerns in said 
town of Killaloe as now in occupation of Rev. Chas. Mayne, Clerk’. This, of 
course, is Abbey House which he had leased to Rev. C. Mayne—a magistrate. 
‘In the General Valuation of Rateable Property in Ireland (1855 ) Michael 
owned 87 acres of land within a mile or two of Killaloe together with twelve 
houses. At that time he lived in Royal Parade, now Kevin Parade, near the 
Cathedral in a house owned by John Digan. This house, with its bay windows, 
is still standing and in very good condition. In addition John Martin owned 
nine houses in Killaloe, eight of them in “Martin’s Lane” called, no doubt, 
after him or the family.’ 
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Michael’s grandson, Henry Martin, b. 1844—my grandfather’s younger 
brother—was 16 when Michael died and was the only one of his generation to 
have visited Killaloe. I am told that Henry used to describe how, when riots 
broke out, Michael would go and brandish his shillelagh and order the crowd 
to scatter, which they did! 

Michael died on 24 March 1860, aged 75, having outlived his three sons, and 
was survived by his widow for thirteen years. In a Deed of Conveyance (.Martin 
to Keogh—P.R.O. D.19698), dated 10 August 1894, made by Michael’s heirs, 
reference is made to: 

‘a house, offices and grounds containing seven acres Irish plantation known by the 
name of Mount Prospect bounded on the north and east by the High Road leading 
from Killaloe to Ballyvalley and on the south by John Hogan’s and Mrs Ryans and 
on the west by William McKeogh’s field all which said premises are situate in the 
parish of Killaloe. . . .’ 

The illustration of The Pierhead, circa 1840 (facing p. 27) actually shows the 
house Mount Prospect in the top left-hand corner. 

Michael and his first wife, Margaret Kingsley, had five children of whom my 
great-grandfather, Rev. Richard Martin, was their second son and he appears 
to have been the only one of Michael’s family to have descendants. 


TRANSPORT AT KILLALOE 

IN THE LATE 18TH AND EARLY 19TH CENTURIES 

Transport must have been quite a problem in these early days and our 
ancestors probably went around on horseback in all weathers. They would, of 
course, also have used the traditional Irish sidecar, or jaunting-car as it is more 
often called. 

Mr Kierse says ‘the first attempt to open up a regular means of communica¬ 
tion between Limerick and Dublin was made in 1760 when a weekly coach 
service was established. This coach was known as The Fly and came via 
Killaloe. It then took four days to make the journey frop Dublin to Limerick— 
a distance of 125 miles—and for twenty years the coach continued to use this 
route by which time a new and shorter road via Nenagh had been opened up. 
The old bridge at Killaloe was then considered to be unsafe and was not 
repaired until 1825.’ Rev. James Martin probably used this service when 
taking up his appointment in 1770. 

In the meantime work continued on the construction of a canal between 
Killaloe and Limerick which was opened in 1799 but was not finally completed 
until the 1830s. There is a memorial tablet in the cathedral to John Grantham 
who made the first survey of the Shannon in the nineteenth century and who 
introduced steamers on the river in 1825—the year after Rev. James Martin 
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died. Fly-boats operated on the canals across the whole country and passengres 
from Dublin and the Upper Shannon disembarked at Killaloe and boarded the 
fly-boats which took them the remainder of the journey to Limerick. The 
decade 1835-45 was the great period of this project and one can still see the 
Old Canal alongside the river bank at Killaloe. ‘Passenger services on the 
canals were killed by the coming of the railways and the first train steamed into 
Killaloe station, on the Ballina side of the river, on 12th April 1862.’ 
(Incidentally the nearest station is now at Birdhill, three miles away.) 

The 130-year-old illustration {facing p. 27) is most interesting. It shows the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company’s Offices and Station, about half a mile 
or so from Killaloe, called The Pier Head, as well as stores and workshops and a 
dry-dock for repairs of steam-packets etc. On the right are labourer’s cottages 
and on the left is the road leading to Killaloe or Scariff. In the top left-hand 
corner is Michael’s house—Mount Prospect. Mr Kierse tells me that the house 
still stands, solid as ever. It was originally sited on 12 acres of land with many 
outbuildings, stables and a back avenue for the coaches. Michael also owned 
the adjoining house known as ‘The Nook’, which was later occupied by 
members of the Martin family—probably by his daughters Frances and Eliza. 
{See Mary Leslie’s reminiscences p. 29.) What a wonderful view they must 
have had! 

The Lady Lansdowne is also very interesting; one can just imagine the 
many Martins boarding the vessel and leaving their horses on the quayside! 
‘She was a side-paddler with an iron hull and water-tight bulkheads and was 
launched at Birkenhead in 1833 and brought over in sections to Lough Derg 
and re-assembled. She plied on Lough Derg until the 1850’s when she was 
laid up. The hull of this steamer can still be inspected (by skin divers) in the 
river nearby.’ 

Much of the above information has been graciously supplied by Mr Sean Kierse and 
extracts have also been taken from Welcome to Killaloe issued by Killaloe (Lough 
Derg) Development Association (1968) to whom acknowledgement is due. 

THE GREAT FAMINE 1846-7 

This period in the history of our ancestors would not be complete without a 
brief reference to the Great Famine of 1846-7 which reduced the population of 
Ireland by starvation, disease and emigration from eight million to four million. 
My great-great-grandfather, Michael Martin (1784-1860), J.P. for Co. Clare, 
and his two surviving brothers—both clergymen, one of whom actually died 
in 1847—as well as the third generation of the family, must have been deeply 
involved in all the sufferings. 

Anyone interested in the repercussions following the failure of the potato 
crop in 1846 should read The Great Hunger by the historian Cecil Woodham- 
Smith (1962) now in paper-back edition. Mr Kierse tells me that although he 
has not come across any deaths from famine in Killaloe there were plenty who 
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KILLALOE 1822. From a sketch in Thos. Crofton CrokeFs 
‘Researches in the South of Ireland ’ (1822) 
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died from Famine Fever, The number of local cornmills supplied the people in 
Killaloe with the bare necessities of life. 

In the Somerville and Ross Biography (1968) the author, Maurice Collis, 
when writing about Violet Martin (— Martin Ross the authoress ), whose father, 
James Martin J.P. (1804-1872), was Master of Ross (Co. Galway), refers to this 
terrible period as follows: 

‘During her father’s time there occurred the disastrous famine of 1847, consequent 
upon the blighting of the potato crop, upon which the peasantry wholly depended 
for their food. Of this catastrophe Violet afterwards wrote: 

“Despairing creatures flocked for aid into the yard and the long downstairs passages 
of Ross House. Corpses were buried where the starving fell dead at the avenue gate. 
A soup kitchen was established by my father.” 

‘But he could not feed the whole countryside. All he could hope to achieve was to 
keep his own tenants alive. In this effort he ruined himself as, of course, no rents 
were coming in. Violet wrote: 

“No adequate tribute has ever been paid to these Irish landlords—and they were 
men of every party and creed—who perished martyrs to duty in that awful time.” ’ 
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The Third Generation 


THE SEVENTEEN GRANDCHILDREN 

Reference to this generation of Martins has already been made in the sections 
dealing with their respective parents in Generation II. They are shown here again 
to supplement Mary Leslie’s reminiscences. 


NICHOLAS’S CHILDREN: 


James Harris 


1811 

Nicholas Columbine .. 


1813 

A Daughter 


1815 

Henry (?) 


— 

George William Harris 


1819 

REV. RICHARD’S CHILDREN: 
Frances Caroline 

1809 

Sarah Charlotte 

.. 

1813 

James Richard.. 

.. 

1817 


REV. JAMES’S CHILDREN 
James 
Mary 
John 

A Daughter 


MICHAEL’S CHILDREN: 

James.1803 

Richard.1805 

John.1810 

Frances (Fanny) .1812 

Eliza.1818 


1807 

1809 

1810 
1812 
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A VISIT TO KILLALOE AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


My grandfather’s niece, Mary Leslie (see p . 51 ), has, in her ninetieth year, 
supplied much valuable biographical material and, with her permission, I shall 
retell in her own words the story of a visit to Killaloe which took place about 
70 years ago: 

T bicycled with my father, Henry Martin, and my brother Kingsley (killed in 
France 1915) across Ireland one summer. My father had spent many of his own 
school holidays with his two maiden aunts (daughters of Michael Martin) who had 
a delightful cottage at Killaloe. The elder sister, Fanny (1812-87), died at Killaloe 
and when some of the political troubles arose and stones were thrown through the 
windows Aunt Eliza Martin (1818-1904) decided to leave the country. She came to 
live near us at Stockton-on-Tees. 

Gradually she became senile and was given our now unused nursery. Many an 
amusing tale can be told about Aunt Eliza’s search, on street pavements and in shops, 
for old friends of Killaloe and we children grew adept at cutting her off. She was 
active, all except her mind, and needed a lot of watching and following. 

The Killaloe cottage was left to my father who bequeathed it to my sister Edith 
but the tenant did not pay his rent and no one else wanted to buy it. 

We had a tremendous welcome at Killaloe, with gifts of fresh fish and flowers and 
invitations from the many who remembered the Martins. My brother, Kingsley, 
and I took rubbings of the numerous graves round the Cathedral. 

After interviews with the lawyer in Limerick we took to our bicycles again and 
rode to Kilkee . A dear old cousin lived there —Miss Sarah Charlotte Martin (1813— 
1906). We stayed at a near hotel and swam in the Atlantic waves and were entertained 
in real old-lady style by “Aunt Sarah”. Her Early-Victorian maid and her beautiful 
silver and china were of the tranquil aristocratic style that one rarely sees now and 
even then were impressive. 

She had a lovely presentation tea-service, including a handsome salver with address 
engraved, tea and coffee pots etc., and she insisted that we pack them up between us 
and take them home where they would be safe. Later my father left them to my 
brother Clare and I have been overjoyed to see them in use at Clare’s son’s home in 
California. The pleasure and pride that Michael and his wife take in this heirloom 
would have delighted the forbears who themselves used them. 5 

M.L. 

24 January 1969. 

Sarah Charlotte Martin (youngest daughter of Rev. Richard Sen.; see pp . 19-20) 
died at Kilkee on 14 June 1906, aged 93 and in her will she refers in detail to the 
silver tea-service, now in California, which she inherited from the Janns family 
(see F. W. C. Janns p. 13). She also mentions the cottage in which she lived— 
Sans Souci, Marine Parade, Kilkee in Co. Clare—'held under lease of 89 years 
from the Marquis of Conyngham at the yearly ground rent of seven pounds .. A 
She left this cottage together with her furniture, china and silver which included 
‘an old sugar tongs with my dear Father's family crest on them' to a younger 
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cousin, 4 Susan M. Massy, Relict of Rev. Canon Henry Massy . . . the only 
sister of Martha A. Martin ’ {see p. 21). 

It is probable that this Martin silver eventually found its way to England for 
"Uncle Clare’ and other members of the family are in possession of crested 
silver spoons—some bearing the Dublin hallmark 1812. 

It would appear, therefore, that Susan and her sister Martha—members of 
the fourth generation—were the last of the Martins to be associated with the 
diocese of Killaloe, all others having died, moved away or emigrated. 

At least 19 members of the Martin family are buried in the Cathedral 
churchyard but their graves are badly in need of restoration. They include: 

Rev. James Martin ( 1744-1824 ) and his wife Frances {died 1827) 

Capt Nicholas Martin ( 1779-1830) 

James Harris Martin ( 1811-49 ) Henry Martin {died 1838) 

Nicholas Henry Martin {1840-81) 

Rev. Richard Martin ( 1780-1858 ) and his wife Sarah {died 1835) and their three 
children: 

Frances Caroline {1809-74) Sarah Charlotte {1813-1906) 

Rev. James Richard {1817-85) and? his wife Jane {nee Jephson) 

Margaret Martin {nee Mellsop) {1784-1827) {wife of Rev. James Jnr.) 

Michael Martin {1784-1860) and his first wife Margaret {nee Kingsley) {died 1827) 
and three of their five children: 

James {1803-36) John {1809-40) Frances {1811-87) 

Margaret Martin {nee Fleetwood) {1797-1873)—2nd wife of Michael 

Thus ends a most important period of more than 150 years in the history of 
our forebears. 

A VISIT TO KILLALOE TWENTY YEARS LATER 

My grandfather’s nephew, Rev. Canon Ernest Martin of Hong Kong, paid 
a visit to Killaloe in 1923-4 and stayed at Clarisford. He writes: 

‘By a strange coincidence my wife’s favourite cousin had married the Bishop there. 

I remember studying the tombstones on a rainy Easter Sunday morning. The parish 
registers also gave me great delight and, most of all, the Wall Tablet in the Cathedral. 

I found no living relatives there though someone mentioned one who had married 
a fanner sometime earlier. 

The Parish Council were grateful for all that the Martin Trust had done for the 
Church and voted me about £10 for my work in Hong Kong. 

I could see why my grandfather left, being a young and lonely Curate—first his 
Mother and then his adoring Grandmother dying (1827) as I saw in the registers. 

I was the 5th generation to preach there and of course found my father’s name in 
the Preacher’s Book.’ 
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KILLALOE 

WORDS AND MUSIC BY ROBERT MARTIN 

Robert Martin , the last Master of Ross (1846-1905), wrote and composed 
the song Killaloe—& song very much in the style of Percy French which has 
had its tune adopted as a regimental march by the British army. 

Robert Martin was the brother of Violet Martin—the Martin Ross who collaborated 
with her cousin in writing Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. See: Somerville and 
Ross—a Biography by Maurice Collis (1968) 42^. 

1. Well I happened to get born 
At the time they cut the corn, 

Quite contagious to the town of Killaloe 

Where to tache us they’d a schame 

and a French Mossoo he came 

To instruct us in the game of parlez-vous 

I’ve one father that I swear 

But he said I had a pere 

and he struck me when 1 said it wasn’t true 

And the Irish for a ‘jint’ 

Or the Frinch for half a pint 

Faith we larnt it in the school of Killaloe 

CHORUS 

You may talk of Boneyparty 
You may talk about Ecarte 
Or any other party 
And "Comment vous portez-vous!’ 

We larnt to sing it aisy 
That song of Marsellasy 
Boo-long—Too long—the Continong 
We larnt at Killaloe 

2. ‘Mais oui’ Mossoo would cry 
‘Well of course you can’ says I 

Non—no ‘I know’ say I with some surprise 
When a boy straight up from Clare 
Heard his mother called a mere 
He gave Mossoo his fist between his eyes 
Says Mossoo with much alarm 
‘Go and call for Johnny Darn’ 

‘There’s no such name’ said I ‘about the place’ 

‘Comment’ he made reply 

‘Come on yer-self’ says I 

And I scattered all the features off his face 
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3. 


Oh boys, there was some fun 

You should see him when twas done 

His eyeballs one by one did appear 

And a doctor from the south 

Took some days to find his mouth 

Which had somehow got concealed behind his ear 

Then he swore an awful oath 

He’d have law agin us both 

And then he’d have both Limerick and Clare 

For he found it wouldn’t do 

To tache Frinch at Killaloe 

Unless he had a face or two to spare 


4. To the Magistrate he wint and a lot of time he spint 
Says the Magistrate: ‘Begorry I’m perplexed 

For a fellow who, you see, spells whiskey O.D.V. 

You never know what he’ll be up to next.’ 

Thin nothing more was said 
Mossoo went home to bed 
And mixed no more in Killaloe affairs 
And the papers of the place, said the 
Foreign tachers face 
Was closed for alterations and repairs 

5. If disguises you would try, or would prove an alibi 
Or alter your appearance just for fun 

You’ve just one thing to do, go tache Frinch at Killaloe 

And your mother will not know you for her son 

Frinch may be very fine, it’s no enemy of mine 

But as I think you’ll aisly suppose 

Whatever tongue you take, it is mighty hard to spake 

While your ear keeps changing places with your nose 

ENCORE VERSE 

6. Now I’m glad to find ’tis true ye are pleased with Killaloe 
And our conduct to the tacher they did send 

But I’ve told you all that passed so this verse must be the last 

That’s the reason I’ve kept it to the end 

We’re all Irish tenants here, and we’re all prepared to swear 

That, to the Irish language we’ll be true 

But we all, wid one consent, when they ax us for the rent 

Sure we answer them in Frinch at Killaloe 
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Part II 

Temple Chevallier Martin 

(1842-1933) 

(A Short Biography) 

HIS PARENTS 

Rev. Richard Martin = Emma Mary Edgcumbe 
(1805-1852) (1807-1871) 

My grandfather’s father, Rev. Richard Martin of Killaloe, the second son of 
Michael and his wife Margaret ( see p. 22) was baptized in Killaloe Cathedral 
on 24 November 1805 and was presumably named after his uncle, Rev. Richard 
Martin (1780-1858). The following entry in Alumni Dublinenses refers to him: 

Son of Michael, Generosus. 

Ent. T.C.D. 18 October 1824 
aged 18. B.A.Vern. 1829. 

Rev. Richard emigrated to Britain some fifteen years before the Great Famine 
of 1846-7. It must have been a big decision for him to make as it is obvious the 
Martins were, at that time, a well-established clerical family in the Protestant 
diocese of Killaloe. 

Two of his mother’s nephews (James and John Kingsley)—both ordained— 
emigrated to England and he was persuaded to do likewise by his cousin 
John Kingsley. ( See Kingsley pedigree, facing p. 23.) Perhaps they felt there was 
more scope for their gifts in a country where the great ‘Industrial Revolution’ was 
under way. He certainly left some thirty-five to forty years before the Church of 
Ireland was disestablished in 1869. 

Rev. Richard Martin had by now settled happily in Britain. It has not been 
possible to find out what he was doing after his graduation in 1829 until 1833 
when he is on record as an Incumbent of St. John's Episcopal Chapel, Greenock, 
Scotland. Coming from the Church of Ireland he would, of course, be an 
Episcopalian in Scotland, the Church of Scotland being Presbyterian. 

The Rev. Canon G. N. Pennie, Rector of St. John’s, Greenock since 1957, 
states: 

‘In June 1887 there occurred a fire which destroyed most of the early records, 
registers and documents relating to the history of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Greenock—all that remains are the baptismal and marriage registers from which it 
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appears that Rev. Richard Martin was incumbent of this charge from early in 1833 
until July or August 1839. 

This congregation was established in 1823 and the first church was built in 1824 
and had a chequered early history owing to poor support. It may appear surprising 
that an Irishman should minister in Greenock but there was a large Irish immigrant 
population here and that probably accounts for his presence. 

The original church was demolished in 1875 to make room for a much larger and 
much more magnificent building which still stands.’ 

* * * 

THE EDGCUMBE FAMILY 


RICHARD 
d. 1642 

JOAN FOX 
d. 1654 

THOMAS 
d. 1670 

ALICE GERRYM 
d. 1692 

RICHARD OF EDGCUMBE 
d. 1702 

PROTHESIA CUDLIP 
dau. of John Cudlip 

PIERCE OF MILTON ABBOT J 
(1687-1781) 

5th son of above 

= ELIZABETH MASTERS 

(1703-1741) 

RICHARD OF GILLINGHAM = 
(1733-1784) ‘builders 
measurer’ — Chatham 

Dockyard. 

ELIZABETH GODEN 
dau. of Michael Goden 
Commander of Chatham 
Dockyard 

PIERCE OF BROMPTON, 

KENT. (1768-1834) 

Clerk of the Survey, 

H.M. Dockyard, Plymouth. 

ELEANOR YORK 
dau. of Thos. York 
of Warbelton, Sussex. 


ELLEN SUSANNAH 
b. 1806 

m. Rev. Geo. Rose 
d.s.p. 


i 

EMMA MARY 
(1807-1871) 
m. Rev. Richard 
Martin 


See: Main Chart 


RICHARD DARKE 
M.R.C.S. (1843) 
d. 1862 of 


LOUISA 

(1813-1880) 


Edgcumbe House, 
Milton Abbot, 


Devon. 


Eleanor Catherine 

of Bath, Somerset 
Unm. Unm. 


Originally compiled by R.C.M. 1961. 

See: C. S. Gilbert, Historical Survey of County of Cornwall, Vol. 1, p. 444 (1817) for 
confirmation of above pedigree. 
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In 1834 Rev. Richard married Emma Mary Pilcher nee Edgcumbe (1807-71), 
the younger daughter of Pierce Edgcumbe of Brompton, Kent—a branch of 
the well-known Devonshire family, the Lords Mount Edgcumbe, an earldom 
created in 1789. The seventh earl and present peer is Edward PIERS 
EDGCUMBE. 

The Edgcumbe family estates in 1883 consisted of approximately 13,000 acres in 
Cornwall and 5,000 acres in Devon. See: The Complete Peerage by G.E.C. 

Arms: Gu. on a bend ermines cotised or, three boars’ heads couped ar. 

Crest: A boar pass. ar. gorged with a wreath of oak leaves, fructed ppr. 

Motto: Au playsir fort de Dieu (At the mighty will of God). 

The Mount Edgcumbe estate is in the parish of Milton Abbot near Tavistock in 
Devon. According to the Historical Survey descent can be traced from a Richard 
Edgcumbe living in 1292. ‘Richard Edgcumbe, his second son, succeeded his father 
and resided at Edgcumbe in the year 1323. . . . John Edgcumbe, eldest son and 
successor, was living in 1390 and from him descended the Edgcumbes of Edgcumbe 
■ . . and the Edgcumbes of Brompton in Kent.’’ 

The representative of the Brompton branch of this ancient family was 
Pierce Edgcumbe (1768-1834)—my generation’s great-great-grandfather on the 
distaff side. His younger daughter, Emma Mary, was born at Gillingham, 
Kent on 5 September 1807. The day following her nineteenth birthday she 
married Capt. Peter Pilcher at St Margaret’s, Rochester but she was a widow 
at 21 and from her miniature it would seem that she was a very beautiful 
one. 

At the age of 27 this charming lady became the wife of Rev. Richard Martin. 
They were married on 9 September 1834 in St Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, by the Rev. George Rose, who was a Minister at St John’s Episcopal 
Chapel in Greenock (1831-40) and who, himself, later married the bride’s 
sister—Ellen Susannah Edgcumbe. 

One wonders how Richard and Emma first met. It is generally believed, 

I think, that Richard Martin (1805-52) and George Rose (1800-80), as well as 
being colleagues at Greenock, were close friends and that George introduced 
Richard to the Edgcumbe girls whom he had known for some time. In fact, as a 
young barrister, George Rose had threatened to become a clergyman and 
marry Ellen Edgcumbe but his father said he would cut him off with a shilling 
if he did! 

He was the only son of Samuel Rose of Edinburgh (1750-1831), Commis¬ 
sioner of Inland Revenue for Scotland in 1812. George had matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge in 1818 but did not then take a degree and was 
admitted to the Middle Temple in 1820. He was gaining a high reputation in his 
profession and his father had hopes that he would rise to future success as a 
barrister. Then came the swimming adventure which Cousin Ernest tells so 
charmingly and which is believed to have taken place on the coast near the 
Mount Edgcumbe estate : 
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‘George Rose was bathing from a boat. Suddenly he noticed the boat drifting 
away towards the head of the Bay. It seemed safest to leave it and swim for the shore. 
Soon his strength entirely failed. He felt this was a solution to all his problems so he 
said his prayers for the last time and let himself go . . . but his toe came to rest on a 
piece of rock. With his head above water he regained his breath and his strength and 
was able to swim ashore. Running round the bay, he dived in and caught his boat 
just as it was drifting out to sea. 

He and Ellen Edgcumbe both felt this was divine guidance that they should marry— 
which they did eventually, some time after 1834 when he, as a clergyman, married 
Ellen’s sister (Emma Mary) to Richard Martin.’ E.W.L.M. 

Hong Kong. 3 December 1969. 


It must have been after his swimming adventure that George Rose returned 
to Cambridge to graduate with the intention of being ordained. He obtained his 
B.A. in 1829 and was ordained the same year. He then became Curate of 
Rodmersham in Kent (1829-31)—perhaps he went there to be near Ellen 
Edgcumbe who was presumably living only a few miles away at Gillingham. 

His next move was to Greenock on the Clyde (1831-40) where he was 
apparently joined by Rev. Richard Martin in 1833 and the wedding of Richard 
and Emma Mary took place in Edinburgh about 18 months later. 

Rev. George Rose and his wife Ellen who was, of course, Emma Mary’s 
sister, come into the Saga again twelve years later when on the death of 
Rev. Richard they ‘adopted’ my grandfather’s younger brother, Henry, who 
was their godson. (See pp. 50-54.) 

Cousin Ernest has his grandfather’s (Rev. Richard’s) Bible. It was an 
expensive ‘Polyglott’ (i.e. of many languages) newly printed in 1834 in London. 
He says: 

‘It seems clear that Rev. Richard used to go over from Greenock to Rothesay to 
give Holy Communion to Episcopalians there [there was no Episcopalian church at 
Rothesay until 1862]. I have, myself, travelled by pleasure steamer down the Clyde 
passing Greenock and spending a day at beautiful Rothesay. 

As Rev. Richard was married the previous September (1834) he may have taken 
his charming Emma Mary to meet these Rothesay Friends and the Bible may be 
their Wedding Present. 

Richard has written his name on the title page and has filled five blank pages with 
notes in his own handwriting. At Genesis I he has written in ink: 

Commenced for the 2nd time at family worship March 1 1837; 3rd time Sept. 19 

1841. 

This latter entry must have been made at Dore where Richard and Emma lived from 
1841-49_’ 

E.W.L.M 

Hong Kong. 3 December 1969 
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THE BEAUTIFUL EMMA MARY circa 1830 
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REV. RICHARD’S BIBLE 1835 

By courtesy of Rev. Canon Ernest W. L. Martin , Hong Kong 


A FAMILY OF TWELVE 
(see schedule p. 44) 

There were twelve children of the marriage of Richard and Emma and 
Canon Pennie has supplied the following information from the baptismal 
registers showing the dates of birth of the first three children in Greenock, 
Scotland: 

Emma Edgcumbe Martin born 26/6/1835 
James Kingsley Martin „ 2/1/1837 

Ellen Rose Martin „ 7/6/1838 

According to Rev. Richard’s own records, written on the fly-leaf of an old 
book, the fourth child: 

‘Richard Michael was born on 9th March 1840 about 5 minutes before 9 o’clock in 
the morning at Thorpe Hesley, Yorkshire, Nr. Rotherham’ 

but his birth does not appear to have been recorded at Somerset House. 

In the meantime both Richard AND George had left Greenock. George Rose 
became Perpetual Curate at Earlsheaton in Yorkshire (Dewsbury diocese) where 
he served from 1840 to 1872. He eventually died in Edinburgh in 1880-aged 80. 

Rev. Richard became the first Vicar of Dore {Derby Diocese) just south of 
Sheffield, Yorkshire. He probably went there to be near George and Ellen at 
Earlsheaton, only a few miles north of Sheffield. 

The Clergy List (1844) records: ‘R. Martin B.A., Perp. Curate of Dore, 
Derbyshire ’ and the present Vicar of Dore (Rev. Leslie C. Lowther) confirms 
this. He writes: 

‘Your great-grandfather was indeed the first Vicar of this parish and worked here 
from 1841 to 1849 but for the first two years of this period (1841-43) he would be 
Priest-in-Charge of Dore when the village was still part of the ancient parish of 
Dronfield. Dore became a parish in its own right in 1843 and the Rev. Richard Martin 
was the first Vicar—1845-49. 

Your grandfather —Temple Chevallier Martin —was baptised in Dore Church but 
unfortunately there is no record of his godparents.’ 

The details of the baptisms are: 


Piers Edgcumbe Martin 6/6/1841 

Temple Chevallier Martin 8/1/1843 

Henry Martin 28/4/1844 

Maria Georgina Henslow Martin 14/12/1845 
George Rose Martin 14/3/1847 

Frances Maude Martin 14/1/1849 
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CHEVALLIER/EDGCUMBE OUTLINE PEDIGREE 
Showing the connection between the two families 


TEMPLE CHEVALLIER = MARY FISKE 

(1731-1804) (d. 1807) 

P. C. Aspall, Co. Suffolk 


RICHARD EDGCUMBE 

(1733-1784) 

of Gillingham, Kent 


TEMPLE FISKE CHEVALLIER- SARAH EDGCUMBE Other Issue 


(1764-1816) 

R. of Badingham, Co. Suffolk 


(1766-1818) 

See Appendix II 


PIERCE EDGCUMBE 
(1768-1834) of 
Brompton, Kent. 


= ELIZABETH GODEN 


= ELEANOR YORK 


TEMPLE CHEVALLIER = CATHERINE WHEELWRIGHT 

(1794-1873) (1791-1858) 

Prof, of Astronomy. 
and Mathematics, Durham. 


EMMA MARY EDGCUMBE ='(I) CAPT. PETER PILCHER 
(1807-1871) (2) REV. RICHARD MARTIN 

(1805-1852) 


Emma Mary Martin (nee Edgcumbe) (1807-71) was first cousin to Rev. Temple 
Chevallier (1794-1873); mother of Temple Chevallier Martin ( 1842-1933 ) and great¬ 
grandmother of Temple Chevallier Martin (b. 1909) of Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

See also Chevallier pedigree p. 78. See also Edgcumbe pedigree p. 34. 

My grandfather, Temple Chevallier Martin, was born at Dore Parsonage on 
22 November 1842. He was named after his mother’s first cousin, who was 
almost certainly his godfather and whose portrait hangs in the Great Hall of 
Durham Castle * (See outline pedigree.) The tablet attached to the painting reads: 

Rev. Temple Chevallier B.D. 

Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics 
1835 - 1871 

He was a foundation member of the staff of Durham University and a 
descendant of the original Temple Chevallier who came to England from 
Jersey about 1705. (See Appendix II.) 

Cousin Ernest states: 

Temple Chevallier (1794-1873) translated the Early Christian Fathers into English 
and I used a copy of it when studying for Theology at Cambridge, a large and valuable 
volume. He was also a scientist and erected a large pendulum in the Tower of Durham 
Cathedral to show the earth’s movement. This was still swinging when I was young.’ 

According to G. Mag. (1845) Rev. Temple Chevallier lost his only son, 
Temple, at the age of 12. How sad he must have been and I believe he took a 
special interest in my grandfather, who bore his and his little son’s names. 

* For the information about Rev. Temple Chevallier we are indebted to my grandfather’s niece, 
Mary Leslie, who remembered long ago having a portrait pointed out to her in Durham Castle as 
being the man ‘after whom Uncle Temple was named’, 

The Bursar of University College has since provided the information from the tablet and the College 
of Arms compiled the original outline pedigree. See also Biographical Notes in Appendix II. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE FEMALE CONVICT PRISON AT BRIXTON (circa 1854) 

The boundary wall is about twenty feet in height and encloses approximately 2b acres of ground 
By courtesy of Frank Cass & Co. Ltd., London 


Emma Mary Martin, my grandfather’s mother, must have been a very 
remarkable woman and, even in her middle age, was still a magnificent beauty 
by all accounts. Both she and her husband, Rev. Richard, became prominent 
Social Reformers, particularly interested in Prison Reform. Men in those days 
could be imprisoned for life, hanged or deported for stealing a chicken, even to 
feed starving children, and prisons were ghastly. 

It is presumed the family left Dore in 1849 to take up work in this new sphere 
for Rev. Richard became a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Service. The Clergy List 
(1851) has the following entry: R. Martin—Chaplain of Convict Ships, Gosport. 
Their eleventh child, William Greaves Martin, was born at 1, High Street, 
Gosport on 28 June 1850, when his father was Chaplain of the Defence: Hulk, 
the old 74-gun ship with its 500 inmates. 

A hulk was a dismantled ship, used as a prison, which stood in the Thames 
and other rivers. The hulks provide as black a spot in the national penal history 
as the common gaols do in local government—thousands lived in the utmost 
misery in them. 

The Defence Hulk was moved to Woolwich in 1851 to replace two others 
that were unserviceable and Rev. Richard became Chaplain of the Convict 
Establishment at Woolwich. This necessitated another move for the family and 
their twelfth child, Stewart Darke Martin,* was born at Burrage Road, 
Plumstead on 4 November 1851. 

The completion of the Portsmouth Convict Prison in 1852 at length effected 
an important reduction in the hulk establishment but they were not finally 
abandoned until 1858—six years after Rev. Richard died. He died on 21 May 
1852 at Maryon Road, Charlton, after an attack of bronchitis. 

He wrote seven sermons entitled The Sabbath—the spirit in which it ought to 
be kept, which were published, perhaps posthumously, in 1852, the year of his 
death. 


My grandfather was 10 years old when his father died at the early age of 46, 
leaving Emma Mary, at 45, a widow for the second time but now she had a 
family of eleven children to look after and educate (one having died young)— 
the eldest only 17 and the youngest a baby of six months. What a prospect! 

After the death of Rev. Richard, Lt.-Col (later Sir) Joshua Jebb,f Prison 
Reformer and Surveyor-General of Convict Prisons in England, persuaded the 
beautiful Emma Mary to become Governor of the Female Convict Prison at 
Brixton with 700 inmates. Surely the first time such a post had been held by a 
woman and this in the mid-nineteenth century! 

* The name Darke is associated with the Edgeumbe family, i.e. Richard Darke'Edgcumbe was 
Emma Mary’s brother, (See Edgcumbe pedigree.) 

t Sir Joshua Jebb (1793-1863): Royal Engineers 1812-50. Appointed Surveyor-General of Convict 
Prisons in order to provide the Home Office with a technical adviser on the construction of prisons 
0337). Seconded 1839—49 for tivii work. Received hon, rank of colonel 1854* Major-General 
1860. Made K.CB. for his civil services in 1859. 
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Prior to 1877 all prisons, gaols and similar institutions were under the 
control of local justices who were responsible for the appointment of staff. The 
Home Office, therefore, has no information about the personnel at the prisons 
during this period, but it is understood Emma Mary served for seventeen years 
(1853-70) and was then pensioned. 

A new impression (1968) of a very readable and interesting book Criminal 
Prisons of London , originally published in 1862, is now available. It is a large 
tome—over 600 pages—but there is a section of about 25 pages on the Female 
Convict Prison at Brixton and several references are made to Mrs Emma M. 
Martin the Superintendent. 

This prison, on Brixton Hill, was originally the Surrey House of Correction 
built in 1820 or thereabouts, but on its removal to the new prison at Wands¬ 
worth the Brixton jail was ordered to be pulled down. 

Owing to the sentence of penal servitude at home having been substituted for 
transportation abroad it became necessary to establish a prison for female 
convicts. With this view, the Surveyor-General was authorized 4 to treat for the 
Brixton House of Correction which was ultimately purchased for £13,000. 
Immediately afterwards certain additions and alterations were commenced so 
as to render it capable of accommodating from 700 to 800 female convicts. . .. 
In the course of the autumn of 1853, say the Government Reports, steps were 
taken to organise staff for the new establishment. 5 

About three years later, in 1856 , the authors of the book paid a visit to the 
prison and, among other things, they requested permission of Mrs Martin to be 
present during her examination of the prisoners who had been reported for 
misconduct. 

‘Mrs Martin sat at her desk . . . and gave directions to the matron in attendance to 
bring the first prisoner who had been reported. . . . “This”, she said, “is a case of 
quarrelling and fighting between two of the prisoners, a charge that, I am sorry to 
say, is by no means unusual here. ...” 

“How is it, prisoner,” inquired the lady governor, “that you are brought here 
again?” 

“Well, mum,” replied the woman, “I couldn’t stand it no longer! She offered to 
strike me three times afore ever I touched a hair of her head—that she did, mum- 

The prisoner was about to enter into a long explanation concerning her 
liberty which hadn’t come when she was stopped by the lady, saying, ‘Yes, I 
know; and I make great allowance for you 5 . 

‘ “I was sure you would, mum,—she called me a-” “Oh, dear me!—there, I 

dont want to hear what was said. Well, I shall not punish you until I have looked 
into the affair; so you may go back to your work.” 5 

Several other prisoners were examined and one is left with an impression of 
Emma Mary’s great kindness and understanding of human nature. She said 
later: T can’t help feeling an interest in the wretched creatures, just as if they 
were children of my own.. .. When I first came here I’m sure it was like living 
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in another planet. As a clergyman’s wife I used to see all kinds of people of 
course but never any like these! . . .’ 

The engravings are excellent. See the reproduction facing p. 42 of the Prison 
Chapel with, obviously, the superintendent and some of her brood sitting in the 
front pew. 

fi . . . and when the sittings are filled with the convict congregation, habited in their 
dark claret gowns and clean white caps, we hardly know a prettier or a more touching 
sight in the world. . . .’ 

The authors conclude the chapter thus: 

Tt would not be right to close our account of the internal economy of this prison 
without commending more directly than we have yet done, the excellent manner in 
which the government and discipline of the institution is carried out by all the lady- 
officers connected with it—from the thoughtful and kind-hearted superintendent 
down to the considerate little postwoman. . . .’ 

There is also a chapter on the ‘Hulks at Woolwich’ with photographs and 
description of the Defence Hulk, written in 1854. This is, of course, tremendously 
interesting to all Rev. Richard’s descendants although he, himself, died about 
eighteen months earlier. In fact this is a book which should be on the shelves of 
every Martin—to be kept for posterity—for I am sure all members of my 
generation are justly proud of our great-grandparents. 

Criminal Prisons of London by Mayhew and Binny (1862). New Impression (1968) 
published by Frank Cass and Co., London. FIOTO^. Library edition (1971) £5. 

‘Uncle Clare’ and members of his family tell a lovely story about Emma 
Mary and, with his permission, I shall record it here just as he told it to me: 

‘My father, a venerable pillar of the church [he was Hon. Canon of Durham and 
Rural Dean when Vicar of Stockton-on-Tees] used to startle visiting Bishops and 
other such dignitaries by saying that his mother (who was of course also the mother 
of Temple Chevallier Martin) was a widow at 21 and had twelve children! This was 
literally true for, after her first husband died, she married again and had a dozen 
stout Martin children. If the said Bishops seemed to be receptive my father sometimes 
added that his mother also spent 17 years in jail which generally created a real uproar 
at our family table where he, my father—a parson—was the father of eleven.’ 

‘Uncle Clare’ presumes my grandfather with nine of his brothers and sisters 
also spent 17 years in Brixton Prison! He adds: 

‘My father, for some reason, didn’t—he was “adopted” by his godfather, the 
Rev. George Rose, who had married the famous Emma Mary’s elder sister, Ellen 
Edgcumbe, and had no children.’ (See pp. 50-54.) 

Another niece of my grandfather living today, Elsie Beardwood, nee Martin, 
has been able to provide a little background to life in Brixton Prison during 
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those years for her father, William Greaves Martin (b. 1850) was No. 11 of 
Emma Mary’s twelve children. 

Unlike my grandfather and his older brother who were big enough to be 
sent away to school, Willie and the youngest boy Stewart (b. 1851) probably 
spent more time with their mother than any of them at that stage, and they 
possibly gave her more trouble too! Cousin Elsie writes: 

‘My father told me that when he was a little boy he went to the Prison Chapel 
with his mother and they sat opposite the prisoners. He, my father, had fair curls 
and used to try and make the prisoners laugh. One day he kept pulling one of his 
curls into his mouth pretending to snap it up which made some of the women giggle 
so much that he was taken home by his Mother and spanked. 

Another day some important visitors were coming to the Prison so Father and 
Uncle Stewart, who were the two youngest of the family, were dressed in little white 
sailor suits and told they could walk quietly in the garden but must keep perfectly 
clean until the visitors had seen them. When they were sent for they could not be 
found anywhere but at last were both discovered heads first in an empty rain-barrel, 
with their little shoes and socks sticking up over the top, and needless to say they were 
both filthy! Their mother was obviously a woman of remarkable personality and 
courage and once, when there was a serious riot in the prison, with violence towards 
the wardresses, she went entirely alone into every cell and by her forceful personality, 
coupled with her known kindness, she completely quelled the outbreak. 5 

Poor Emma Mary—it must have been a hard life for her and, judging by the 
photograph taken in her later years in which she still looks charming but very 
dignified, it certainly had its effect. A most remarkable woman. 

Her retirement was short-lived for she developed pneumonia and died at 
53, Clapham Park Road on 5 October 1871 aged 64 years. Her youngest son, 
Stewart Darke Martin, then aged 20, was with her when she died. She had been 
Rev. Richard’s widow for nearly twenty years. 

Emma Mary was buried next to her second husband near the vestry door at 
St Mary’s Church, Woolwich, but the gravestones have been removed and the 
graves are no longer identifiable as the churchyard has been made into a garden 
which is ‘kept up’ by the local council. 

THE FAMILY CHAIR 

Grandpa once gave me a chair which belonged to his mother, Emma Mary. 
He said at the time that it was nearly 100 years old and that was about 50 years 
ago. On returning to South Africa after World War II, I decided to bring the 
chair with me. It has a nicely carved straight back and the seat, as well as a 
panel in the back, was covered with dark blue material on which Emma Mary 
herself had done some most beautiful needlework. Unfortunately, although the 
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THE CHAPEL AT BRIXTON (circa 1856) 

The lady-governor and some of her brood in the front pews 
By courtesy of Frank Cass & Co. Ltd., London 

































































































































































MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF TEMPLE C. MARTIN AND ELIZABETH MARY PARKYN 1866 


colours were still bright, the material had worn and none of her descendants 
was gifted enough to copy her lovely work. 

Grandpa said his mother found the chair so useful when bathing the children 
as it was low and had no arms. It is only now, when I come to write about 
Emma Mary, that I realize it would have been put to considerable use with 
twelve of them to be bathed! I suppose it, too, was part of their abode in 
Brixton for those 17 years. 

When I gave up my home on retirement in 1965 I visited New Zealand and 
decided to take the chair with me in my cabin—just as it was without any 
packing—and to leave it with my brother Temple as head of the New Zealand 
branch of the Martin family. 

On arrival in Wellington, Temple came on board to help me with my luggage 
and had to carry the chair off the ship under the gaze of all the passengers! 

And there it stands today in the home of her great-grandson, no longer 
covered with her beautiful embroidery, but still the same old family chair— 
a little bit of Emma Mary in far away New Zealand. See illustration facing p. 43. 
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The Fourth Generation 


A BRANCH OF THE FOURTH GENERATION 

The first generation of the Killaloe branch of the Martin family known to be born 
and educated in Britain. 


1. 

Emma Edgcumbe 

1835-1920 

2. 

James Kingsley 

1837 d. in infancy 

3. 

Ellen Rose 

1838-1906 

4. 

Richard Michael 

1840-75 

5. 

Piers Edgcumbe 

1841-96 

6. 

Temple Chevallier 

1842-1933 

7. 

Henry .. 

1844-1923 

8. 

Maria Georgina Henslow .. 

1845-1931 

9. 

George Rose 

1847-84 

10. 

Frances Maude 

1848-1906 

11. 

William Greaves 

1850-1915 

12. 

Stewart Darke 

1851-1917 
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HIS CAREER 


When his father died my grandfather was sent, at the age of 10, to the Clergy 
Orphan School in St John’s Wood, London. Two years later the boys were 
moved to a site of 30 acres on the top of St Thomas’ Hill in Canterbury, Kent. 
The school is now known as St Edmund’s. He entered in August 1853 and left 
in November 1857 aged 15. His older brother, Piers Edgcumbe Martin (1841-96), 
also went to the school and afterwards joined the P & O Steam Navigation 
Company. (See pp. 48-50.) 

My grandfather was said to be a ‘missionary probationer’, but obviously 
changed his mind and entered the Civil Service instead. The only document 
about him that I possess is a printed copy of his application, with supporting 
testimonials, for the Chief Clerkship at the Mansion House. It is dated 
13 February 1874, now nearly one hundred years ago. If only to illustrate the 
elegant English in general use at that time the application is set out below: 


Southwark Police Court, 
London. 

13th February 1874. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour very respectfully to present myself a Candidate for the Chief 
Clerkship at the Mansion House. 

I have been for more than ten years a Clerk of this Court, and have thus acquired 
a considerable experience of the general practice of the Criminal Law. During that 
period my whole time has been especially devoted to the careful study of the 
Magisterial Law and Procedure, and has not been diverted [as must have been the 
case had I been an attorney in practice] by other professional engagements. 

I may, perhaps, add that I am the writer of a work now in course of publication 
which embraces not only the general law and procedure before Justices, but also the 
special enactments relating to London, a notice of which I have ventured to append 
to this. 

I would desire to add nothing further as to my qualifications but would prefer to 
rely on the very gratifying Testimonials with which I have been favoured. 

Should you be pleased to appoint me to this important post it will be my constant 
endeavour to discharge the duties of the office with satisfaction to you and credit 
to myself. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord and Gentlemen 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
TEMPLE CHEVALLIER MARTIN 

To the 

Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
and the Worshipful the Aldermen of 
the City of London 
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The following extracts from the testimonials given by various magistrates 
and other well-qualified officials in this early stage of his career-—he was only 
31 at the time—show that his work even then was highly appreciated and that 
he was well liked by those with whom he came into daily contact: 

T have great pleasure in bearing testimony to his intellectual qualifications and 
gentlemanly conduct... he has received an excellent education ... at the same time 
possessing zeal, method and good temper ... he writes quickly and with a clear 
hand, which is a rare gift in a matter of vital importance in the hurried way in which 
depositions must be taken in a Police Court ... a most efficient and meritorious 
officer. . . / 

George Everest, C.B., my grandmother’s uncle (see Everest Family- 
Appendix /), was Chief Clerk of the Criminal Department at the Home Office 
in 1874. He wrote a glowing testimonial in support of my grandfather’s 
application as follows: 

'During a long intimacy with Mr Temple Chevallier Martin, I have had ample 
opportunity of becoming well acquainted with his qualifications, and the high opinion 
I entertain of him led me, some years ago, to recommend him to the Secretary of 
State for the appointment he now holds in the Southwark Police Court, the duties of 
which I have reason to know that he has discharged with earnest zeal and great 
ability—to the entire satisfaction of his official Superiors—and with equal credit to 
himself and advantage to the business of the Court. 

He has now become practically and thoroughly conversant with the Criminal Law 
and its administration more especially as respects Proceedings before Magistrates; 
and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that he is in every way eminently 
qualified, from his official knowledge and experience, his habits of business and his 
high moral character, for the appointment for which I understand he is a candidate.’ 

He obviously was not appointed to the Mansion House Clerkship for, three 
or four years later, at the age of 35, he became Chief Clerk at the Lambeth 
Police Court , a post he held for 30 years until he retired in 1907 at the age of 65. 

He was one of the best known of that fraternity of police court officials who 
sit below the magistrate and arrange the hearing of cases and was responsible 
for taking the depositions in many notable ones. 

During his lifetime he wrote several standard works and must have felt very 
pleased when he and his barrister son—George Temple Martin, M.A.— 
compiled certain legal publications together. His best known work was his 
collaboration in Greenwood and Martin’s Magisterial Guide which then ranked 
second only to the celebrated Stone's Justice's Manual . 

For many years he was a very keen Freemason and at one time was Master 
of the Lodge of Progress. 


HIS FOUR SISTERS 

My grandfather’s niece, Mary Leslie, whose delightful reminiscences have 
already been recorded in The Martins of Killaloe , also writes about some of his 
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brothers and sisters. Her recollections are indented and mine follow on in 
each case: 

T remember aunts Emma and Ellen, both clever women who undertook the 
only career open to unmoneyed cultured ‘ladies’ and were governesses— 
I believe to important families in Europe. Aunt Maude was the youngest of 
them, also a governess, whom we all loved. I remember her coaching my 
brother Herbert during the school holidays.’ 

M.L. 24 January 1969. 

I have good reason to be grateful to my great-aunt Maude, for she made me 
her residuary heir. Unfortunately I do not remember her, being only 5 years old 
when she died. 

Neither do I remember great-aunt Ellen, who died the same year, but I can 
recall great-aunt Emma. I was taken by my grandfather at the age of 7 to stay 
with his eldest sister, Emma, who lived in a little house in Weston, near Bath in 
Somerset. At the time I thought she was a kind but very old lady although she 
could not then have been more than 73 and lived to be 85! 

THE WIGHTMAN FAMILY 


MARIA GEORGINA HENSLOW 

MARTIN 

(1845-1931) 

3rd dau. of Rev. Richard 
and Emma Mary Martin 


Maude Arthur Alice 

(1871-72) (1872-74) b. 1874 
d.y. d.y. d.y. 

Originally compiled by R.C.M. 1961 
Supplementary Chart I 


(1) WILLIAM FAWCETT WIGHTMAN 
(1844-1878) Civil Engineer 
s. of Benjamin Cane Wightman. 

Died in Brazil 9 October 1878 

(2) HENRY M. GERRARD 
d.s.p. 

William Temple Paul Benjamin 

b. 1875 b. 1878 b. 1879 


j— -—-—i 

Temple Priscilla Paul 
1906 1907 1909 


I heard much about the other sister—great-aunt Maria— who had emigrated 
to California where she lived for 38 years. She was the only one of Emma 
Mary’s four daughters to wed and was first married at 24 in 1870-the year of 
Emma Mary’s retirement. Her husband, William Fawcett Wightman of Sheffield, 
was a school-friend of her brother, Rev. Henry Martin, who performed the 
marriage service at St James’s Church, Clapham, Surrey. Her mother, Emma 
Mary, signed the register as well as her sister Maude and her brother Temple 
(my grandfather) and it must have been a very happy family occasion. Sadly 
the marriage came to a tragic end after about eight years with the death of her 
husband at the early age of 34. He died at Sao Paulo, Brazil, a few months 
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before their youngest son was born. The births of their first four children do not 
appear to have been registered at Somerset House, so it is possible they were 
born in South America. The first two children (probably three) died under the 
age of 2 so perhaps they returned to England for the births of Temple and Paul 
and their father went back to South America where he died. Great-aunt Maria 
certainly experienced much sadness, losing three children and her husband 
within eight years. 

Mary Leslie takes up the story: 

‘Maria Wightman’s engineer husband went down a well to save a man 
who was overcome by fumes and died there too. About fifteen years later his 
widow, with three sons, emigrated to California and so did her eldest son’s 
school-friend. They bought a fruit-farm and worked at it and Willie’s friend 
insisted on ignoring their age and married Aunt Maria. 

I stayed with them in California in 1919. Uncle Henry Gerrard played the 
violin to his wife’s accompaniment and we had wonderful musical evenings. 
After he died Willie and Temple went off to other careers—one in India and 
one in U.S.A. and Paul stayed to look after his mother until she died.’ 

M.L. 24 January 1969. 

Great-aunt Maria corresponded regularly with my grandfather who was, 
I think, one of her favourite brothers and she named her third son ‘Temple’ 
after him. She also took a great interest in us, his older grandchildren, and when 
she heard we planned to emigrate to New Zealand in 1926 she sent us 
introductions. 

Great-aunt Maria died in her 86th year on 5 September 1931 at 86, Atlantic 
Avenue, Santa Cruz, where she had resided for the last twenty-five years of her 
life. She must have been a very courageous woman, as was her mother, Emma 
Mary. Paul died about twenty-five years later and I do not think he ever 
married, but Temple Wightman probably has descendants living in U.S.A. today. 


HIS SEVEN BROTHERS 

Of my grandfather’s older brothers I know very little. The eldest died in 
infancy and the next, Richard Michael Martin (1840-75), Civil Servant, was 
killed by a train at Derri, South Wales on 22 October 1875 aged 35. He married 
Honor Vigors but left no issue. The third brother, Piers Edgcumbe Martin 
(1841-96), was born at Totley Hall, Derbyshire and attended the Clergy Orphan 
School at the same time as my grandfather; he has quite a few descendants. 
His youngest son, Alfred Edgcumbe Martin (1883-1945), was only 13 when his 
father died and I believe my grandfather was very good to his young nephew— 
he often spoke of him. Alfred’s widow—Mrs E. Cecil Martin—now living near 
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Norwich, has kindly brought the record of their corner of the family up to date. 
(See attached Chart-younger generation of Martins in bold type.) 

The next was my grandfather’s younger brother, Henry Martin (1844-1923), 
whose daughter, Mary Leslie, continues her reminiscences: 

‘Only my father, Henry, was not brought up by his parents. His mother s 
sister and bosum friend was childless and on the death of Rev. Richard she 
and her husband, Rev. George Rose, adopted their godson Henry, they 
lived in the north of England and travelling to see relatives was not easy m 
those days but my father seemed to me to know most of his brothers and was 
very good to his sisters, even pensioning them while struggling to feed and 
educate his own big family.’ 

M.L. 24 January 1969. 

I cannot vividly recall great-uncle Henry but I have memories of my grand¬ 
father sitting at his desk at the window of the huge dining-room at Lexden 
scratching away with his quill pen as he wrote regular letters to my brotner the 

Canon’. , , Q ^ n 

Henry took his degree at Clare College, Cambridge as senior optime m l 867, 

then read theology and later became a curate in Hull, where he met his future 
wife; vicar of Sunderland then Stockton-on-Tees for 31 years and finally a 
retiring vicarage at Kelloe near Durham. He was intensely interested m 
education and what appeals to me is the fact that he provided the best obtain¬ 
able schooling for his daughters as well as the boys-an unusual foresight m 

th hL wife prayed that her six sons should all be ordained and her five daughters 
should marry clergymen but, as ‘Uncle Clare says, only three sons an one 

Henry died lifter a short illness in 1923, aged 79, when his widow, having to 
leave their home, toiled unceasingly for exactly four weeks to pack her 
belongings and sat down—dead. ‘Just what she would have wished, says hei 

S °Grandpa, aged 80, went north to attend his brother’s funeral and stayed a 
week. He had long discussions with his nephews about Martin ancestry which 

was, of course, one of his favourite topics. , . , . 

‘Uncle Clare’ tells an interesting story about a tea-caddy which belonged to 
George Rose and which has since become a Martin heirloom. In 1818 wtien 
George first went up to Cambridge he took with him, for utilitarian purposes, a 
handsome Tea Caddy. He took it up again ten years later and when his godson, 
Henry, went to Cambridge in 1863 he had it with him at Clare College. From 
1895 to 1914 it went up with four of Henry’s sons and between 1926 and 19 
with three of his grandsons and it is now at Clare College with a great-grandson. 
The Tea Caddy contains a silver plate recording its eleven visits to Cambridge 
University over the past 152 years-eight o f which were to 
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Henry Rose = Cleopatra Coetsee 
b. 1875 

d. in South Africa 
Sheep farmer in New Zealand 
In Boer War went with N.Z. 
Expeditionary Force to South 
Africa and remained there 


MARGARET EDITH 
(1876-1960) 

m. David HEDOG-JONES, 
M.A. (Oxon.); Schoolmaster; 
Major, War I; Ord. 1926 


I 

3 

Rev, Craven ■= Brenda Laneipv 

H8T7-I959) MJi \ 

Clare College, CjLtnb, Opt 1=901. 

Surrey County Coundtlor 
Rural Dean and Ptefcv 
Of Hereford dlftfidraL 


Henry Rose = Elfrida Difford 
b. in South Africa 
S.A. Air Force 
After World War II 
joined Belgian Air Lines. 

1960 in Iran and Lebanon 



DAVID MARTIN-JONES 



Philip Herbert - (I)-fjj _ 

&. UHJ6, dare College, Carob. 1926-7. 
Wenl to Australia 


Ilf Marriott 

PieteC 

1935 


AiLrBff 


Twl 
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ELLEN MARY (later known as ‘Ming’) = 

Hie ‘Mary Leslie’ of Parsons and 
Prisons. See p. 51 



Cambridge 


Emma 

Catherine 

1970 


Alexander 

Villiers 

1971 
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Supplementary Chart III 


REV HENRY MARTIN M-A.fCaniflbQ 
(1844-1923) 

.1 th idn of RfVt ftlrbord and Emma Mary Martin 
C> L1 hit £alhof"i death lie vm adopted, 41 =1;-= age 
of eight, by the Rw. Geo r se tti ?sa — Ilia unde bu 
EnfliTtagc. 

OrtJ. (Lichfield) IB67. C of Chlipel-en-k-FHili, 
Dcrbs 1*67-9; C. Of EarSfllleilon, Yorks, 1*70-1; 

C ufSi Raul's, Kmgstnn-cft-HijJI W\-l. 

C. of Sumlef Jo mJ 1073-?; P.C oTSl John's 
Sunderland 137J-S5; V of Stocktornon-Teef IB85— 
1916. Hon. Canon of Durham 1899. Rural Dean of 
Stockton 1903. V. of Kelloe, Durham 1916-23. 


ELLEN MARY (later known as ‘Ming’) 
b. 1879 

The ‘Mary Leslie* of Parsons and 
Prisons. See p, 51 


MARY LUNN 
(1852-1923). younger dsu of 
Wm_ Joseph Lurm M.D. of Hull 
Mamed JS74 

Died 28 days after her husband 
Buried with him at Kelloe, Durham 
Memorials to them in Parish 
Church, Stockton-on-Tees 
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Norman Alexander 
b. 1913 

M.A. Balliol Coll. 
Oxford 


— Norman LESLIE 

Ethel 

= Beverley USSHER 


M.A. Balliol College 

b. 1880 d. in S.A. 

Capt. Leinster Regt. 

b 1882 

Oxford. Rhodes 

Went to S.A. during 

Killed at Gallipoli 1915 


Scholar. 

Boer War to teach 



Son of Alexander Leslie 

in Concentration 



of Brisbane, Australia. 

Camps for Boer women 



Retired to England after 

and children 



nearly 30 years with 

m. m India 



Shell Oil Co. in China. 




d. 1958 





= Theodora Macdonald 


Ronald ~ Beryl Pring 
(1915-64)| 

M.A. (Oxon.) 


Ann Eliz. 

Mary 

1941 

m. M. Fletcher 


I 

Alison 

Martina 

1944 

m. T. Heald 


John Arthur Kingsley 
b. 1918. M.A. Clare 
Coll. Camb. 
m. Elizabeth Tancock 


Diana Mary = David ANGUS 
b. 1921 | 

Went to Toronto then 
British Columbia, Canada 


Robert Anthony 
b. 1925 

Went to Canada 
from Kenya 1959 
m. Kate Oates 


Michael 

John 

Alexander 

1949 

Clare College, 
Cambridge 


Graham 

Martin 

1950 


Beryl 

Ptendope 

ImLcJ 

Jonathan 

Deidre 

Fiona 

David 

Josephine 

Anne 

Julia 

1950 

1947 

1949 

Norman 

1952 

Geddes 

1948 

Trin. Coll. 



Wm. 


1946 


Oxford 



1960 


1 

Mary 


I 

Kathleen 
b. 1910 

Went to Kenya 
thence to S.A. 
m. (1) B Schott 
(2) S. Maree 


Edward JOSSELYN 
5th son of Fredk. Josselyn 
of Ipswich. Went to 
Kenya buying a sawmill 
Died in South Africa 


John Beverley 
‘Jack’ 


Steven 
Beverley 
b. 1915 


Henry 
b. 1913 

Mining Engineer 
Awarded D.S.C. 
for war services 
in Royal Navy 
and Royal Aust. 
Navy. Then 
Colonial Service 
in Malaya 
m. Pat Mills 


Mary 
b. 1915 
m. (1) J. Crampton 


(2) Allan Quinlan Roberts 


Penelope 

Anne 

1962 


Martina 

1964 


Isabelle 

1946 


"I 

John 

1949 


1 r/ Marriage 


1934 

m. R. Anderson 


2nd Marriage _ 

Clare Judy Sandra Cherry Lindy 

1939 1942 1944 1948 1953 

All born in Kenya 


Emma 

Catherine 

1970 


Alexander 

Villiers 

1971 


Lilian 

1958 


Maureen 

1959 
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I. Rural Dean of 
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MARY LUNN 
(1852 -mJI aw. Of 

Wm, Lurm M-u. of Hull 

Married IB7* . . „ , 

Died 28 day* after twr rutibsEid 
Buried Wtih him at Keljbe, Durham 
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Church, Sfoettofli'flii-Tea 
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= Beverley USSHER 
Capt. Leinster Regt. 
Killed at Gallipoli 1915 


en John Beverley Steven 

) ‘Jack’ Beverley 

o Kenya b. 1915 

to S.A. 

) B. Schott 
) S. Maree 
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Fanny Beatrice 
b. 1882 


= Edward JOSSELYN 
5th son of Fredk. Josselyn 
of Ipswich. Went to 
Kenya buying a sawmill 
Died in South Africa 


Henry Mary = (2) Allan Quinlan Roberts 

b. 1913 b. 1915 

Mining Engineer m. (1) J. Crampton 

Awarded D.S.C. 

for war services 

in Royal Navy 

and Royal Aust. 

Navy. Then 
Colonial Service 
in Malaya 
m. Pat Mills 


—-j 

fe John 


1949 
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111 Marriage 
1934 

m. R. Andcr*oti 


Clare Judy 

1939 1942 


2nd Marriage 


Sandra Cherry Lindy 

1944 1948 1953 

All born in Kenya 



1957 
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John Kingsley 
(1884-1915) 

Solicitor— 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Killed in France 
when Capt. Durham L.I. 
Memorial in Stockton 
Parish Church. 

Unm. 


I 

Richard = Martha Lang 
‘Dee’ I 
b. 1916 | 

Manager of family 
sawmill in Kenya 



Maureen 

1959 


Richard Clare jpf Grace H. Martin 
(1886-1971) ofU.S.A. 

O.B.E. 

B.A., LL.B. 

Clare Coll. Camb. 

The ‘Uncle Clare’ 
of Parsons and 
Prisons. See p. 52 


Rev. Ernest 
Wm. Lunn 
b. 1888 

M.A. Clare Coll. 
Cambridge 

Canon of Hong Kong 
The ‘Cousin Ernest’ 
of Parsons and Prisons. 
See p. 53 
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Rev, Oswald Lunn = (1) Violet Methven 

(1892-1958) d. 1924 

M.A. King’s Coll. (2) Mary Stokes 

Camb Major 1914-18 

Lost a leg at Gallipoli 

1915 Ord. 1924 

Canon of Liverpool 


Lucy Lunn 

(1894-6) 

d.y. 


Grace Mary = Jack HUBBARD Richard Michael = Maria Julia 

b 1923 I U.S. Air Fcmsc b. 1928 Perez 

To California 1946 M.A. Clare Coll. 

Cambridge. 

To California 1957 


Miduel Thomas 
(‘Stephen’) 

1948 


Peter 
1951 
m. S. 


"iari 

.. Nichols 


Judy Clare Wayne Michael 

1960 1963 


Ur Marriage 
Elizabeth 
b. 1924 

m. J. HOPKIN 



Susan 
b. 1932 

m. E. BUSSELL 
of New York 


i—r 


2nd Marriage 
Angela 
b. 1935 

m. J. HEINE 
(Belgian) 

Went to Canada 


Richard 
b. 1947 



r—"n 

Delia!] Hadrian 
Suzanne 1971 
1969 


Vanessa 

Frances 

1971 


Originally compiled by R. Clare Martin, Berkeley, California. 

St Patrick’s Day, 1961 
Sponsored by Mary Leslie 
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Henry Rose = Cleopatra Coetsee 
b. 1875 

d. in South Africa 
Sheep farmer in New Zealand 
In Boer War went with N.Z. 
Eipediti(J*i*rj Feme to South 
Africa and rerrsained there 


Henry “ Elfrida Difford 
A. In South Africa 
S.A. Air Force 
After World War II 
joined Belgian Air Lines. 

1960 in Iran and Lebanon 
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MARGARET EDITH 
(1876-1960) 

m. David HEDOG-JONES, 
M.A. (Oxon.); Schoolmaster; 
Major, War I; Ord. 1926 


DAVID MARTIN-JONES 
(by Deed Poll) M.B.E., 
M.A. (Oxon.) 
m. Susan Tickler 



Rev. Herbert Craven t^ssHER 
(1177-1959) M.A. ^ Kc g t 

omiPQ Zm 

County Cduuc 
Rural Dean and Preb 
of Hereford Qttliedn 


Philip Herbert = (lUr Steve 

b. 1906. Clare Collegi B evei 

Went to Australia. 19 


la/ Marriage 

Peter C. 

1935 


Tun 


I remember meeting Henry’s eldest daughter—my grandfather’s niece- 
Edith several times. She had studied at the London School of Art for about 
three years and later obtained a teaching post in the West Indies. On one 
occasion Grandpa took me to see her in London—she had only just returned 
on vacation from Barbados. I was about 11—a very shy and awkward school¬ 
girl and I thought Cousin Edith was just marvellous! She was so full of life and 
on that occasion she wore an enormous hat which, even to my unsophisticated 
eyes, seemed to be rather out of fashion (71912). I suppose she only had home 
leave every few years and her remark that she always returned to England with 
lots of money and no clothes and went back with lots of clothes and no money 
has always stuck in my mind. (See R.C.M.’s Chart for further details of her life 
1876-1960.) 

When Henry’s second daughter Mary (now Mary Leslie) left University in 
1900 she became one of the first Lady Municipal Welfare Officers in England. 
In a recent article How I Missed Girton she tells the story of her life and her 
great disappointment at not having been able to study at that famous women’s 
college at Cambridge—Girton—when, in 1897, she seemed to have the 
opportunity of doing so. Alas, with a small professional income and a large 
family, her father found the idea to be financially impossible so, after gaining 
scholarships, she went to Durham instead. 

In those days Durham was not geared for female students and her 
reminiscences of that period of her life are most amusing but the disappointment 
was obviously still there for she ends the chapter thus: ‘Remembering Cambridge 
and comparing these three years of University life I could not help regretting 
that I had had no social or athletic life and left with not even a Christmas card 
acquaintance.’ 

It was then necessary for her to find occupation and a salary but what? 
Someone facetiously pointed out that the Stockton-on-Tees Municipal Council 
intended to appoint a Lady Sanitary Inspector—‘and asked me why I didn’t 
join the nightsoil carts or sweep the streets!’ This was a good family joke . . . 
but was it all a joke? After much study and many amusing experiences she was 
appointed Inspector of Nuisances and one can imagine the teasing she had from 
her brothers who named her the ‘Insanitary Spectre’... 

Later she became a midwifery trainee and finally obtained a post as Inspector 
of Midwives at Oxford. ‘At this time’, she writes, ‘midwifery in England was 
still, in spite of the Midwives Act, in the style of Dickens’ “Mrs Gamp”.’ 
However, she won through and her pioneering work obviously brought great 
results. 

She concludes her article saying: ‘I left my interesting life in Oxford and 
sailed to China to marry an Australian Rhodes Scholar, whom I me't in Oxford, 
and carried out my theories on our own five children.’ She was married from 
her brother Clare’s home in Canton in 1913 and lived in China until 1935. ‘With 
life developing in such unexpected ways, my old regrets about Girton slipped 
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into the back of my mind and when our children went up to Oxford (like their 
father) and to Cambridge (like my old dream) I was content.’ 

Now a widow living in Beaconsfield, Bucks, she celebrates her 93rd birthday 
on 18 May 1972. On three occasions in 1971 I visited her in her lovely peaceful 
home in the Chiltern Hills with its old-world garden full of beautiful roses. It 
was fun getting to know her for she has a very lively mind and a most amazing 
memory. Here I met two of my second cousins for the first time: her eldest son, 
Norman Leslie, and his wife Theo (who had visited my sister when in New 
Zealand in 1969) came over from Bourne End and joined in a very hilarious 
tea-party. On another occasion we spent an interesting evening with her third 
son, Kingsley, and his wife Elizabeth, who live near by. These short visits to 
Beaconsfield were among the most memorable of my 1971 trip. 


Henry’s fourth son, Clare, who compiled the Family Tree, has had a very 
interesting life. After reading law at Cambridge (he, his father, his son and a 
brother all rowed for Clare College) and after being called to the Bar (Inner 
Temple) he joined the Shell Oil Company and spent several years in India, 
South China and Malaya. In 1913, in Canton, he married Grace Martin- 
daughter of the U.S. Consul in Hankow, China. After World War I he became 
the first representative for the Shell Oil Company in Egypt and the Near East 
where he and his wife lived from 1920 to 1935 until he retired. He started all 
Shell’s organizations in the countries between Asia Minor and East Africa. 

On his return to England he formed a society in London to help British 
refugees from Egypt. A few years later he was invited to become organizing 
secretary of a committee to co-ordinate the work of the many organizations 
set up to assist political refugees from the Nazis of Germany and Italy who 
eventually were all housed in an empty hotel in London. 

In 1956 after the ‘Suez Incident’ he was asked by the British Government to 
organize reception, housing and employment of British subjects expelled from 
Egypt for which, four years later, he was ‘decorated’ by the Queen. (He was 
named an O.B.E. in 1960.) 

When Clare and Grace’s only daughter married a U.S. airman at the end of 
World War II and went to the States followed later by their only son who 
married over there, ‘Uncle Clare’ and his wife decided to make their home in 
California to be near the two families. ‘Uncle Clare’ pays a lovely tribute to his 
wife Grace when he says: ‘She is a remarkable person—after a lifetime with big 
homes and armies of oriental servants she fits in with a new world of serve 
yourself.’ 

I once asked him the origin of his name ‘Clare’ and, in his usual humorous 
way, he replied: 

‘When I came along they were running short of names for I was No. 8 in the family. 
So I was called Richard, presumably after my grandfather, and “Clare” possibly after 
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Co. Clare in Ireland or, as I prefer, after a gay party at Clare College, Cambridge 
when a bunch of men decided to call their first-born after the College and maybe my 
father forgot the decision for the first twenty-odd years of marriage!’ 


Reference has already been made to Henry’s fifth son Ernest. Rev. Canon 
Ernest Martin of Hong Kong—a brother of Mary and Clare—also has a 
delightful sense of humour and a very retentive memory. His visit to Killaloe 
about 47 years ago has been recorded in the booklet (see p. 30). 

Cousin Ernest’s life has been very different from those of his brother and 
sister and yet they have all three been associated with the Far East for many 
years. 

Rev. Canon Ernest Martin—now in his 84th year—is beloved by three or 
four generations of Chinese in Hong Kong and south China where he has done 
Christian work for 56 years. He married a lovely Irish girl (Kathleen Stewart) of 
a great Irish Protestant family. Her parents were missionaries in China and, in 
1895, the ‘Vegetarians’ attacked them in Foochow and killed them and two of 
their children. Two others, aged 11 and 14, hid in or under a bed and the 
Boxers wounded the elder girl seriously as they stabbed their swords through 
the bedclothes. 

All the surviving six children sooner or later returned to China or Hong Kong 
wishing, as Christians, to help the Chinese. Kathleen became headmistress of 
St Paul’s Girls’ College in Hong Kong where Ernest had become headmaster of 
St Stephen’s Boys’ College. They married and she died in the Japanese P.O.W. 
Camp in which Ernest spent 3£ years. 

About twenty-five years later, on 24 June 1970 at St John’s Cathedral, 
Hong Kong, Cousin Ernest married a charming Chinese lady, Miss Leung Mei 
Ling—now Mei Ling Martin. They first met in Malaysia fifteen years earlier 
while they were working in the same Re-settlement Village and had been 
friends'ever since. After the wedding they made a trip by sea to California 
to visit ‘Uncle Clare’ and his wife and family and Mary Leslie flew over from 
England at the age of 91 to welcome her new sister-in-law. I am sure we all wish 
Cousin Ernest and Mei Ling many happy years together. 

Now Canon Emeritus he continues his work as Chaplain (since 1956) to 
St John’s College, University of Hong Kong, where he and his wife live in a 
small flat in the College. 

There is also another of Henry’s daughters living today— Fanny Josselyn 
(nee Martin) who recently returned to England after 44 years’ residence in 
Kenya. She becomes a nonagenarian in this year of publication (1972). 
See R.C.M's Chart for further details. 

Although Henry has left numerous descendants (87 on the Chart of whom 
77 are living today) there appear to be very few Martins (see bold type on Chart ); 
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possibly a branch in South Africa and maybe another in Australia; 7?. Michael 
Martin and family in Sacramento, California but only one member resident in 
England, namely Richard Martin (b. 1947), the chorister son of Canon O. Lunn 
Martin. 

The next of my grandfather’s brothers was George Rose Martin (1847-84) 
about whom I know very little. He married Mary Ann Lambert of Hull in 
1875. They had three daughters: Lina, Cissie and Muriel. He died in Iowa, 
U.S.A. 

Finally the two youngest brothers: William Greaves Martin (1850-1915) and 
Stewart Darke Martin (1851-1917). Mary Leslie writes about William—the 
naughty little boy with the curls. (See p. 42.) 

‘Uncle Willie was a sailor and used to come to us bringing strange presents 
such as live game-birds which he caged behind the drawing room sofa much 
to my mother’s disgust. . . .’ M.L. 24 January 1969. 

WILLIAM GREAVES MARTIN - EDITH dau. of Catherine 
(1850-1915) and Richard Everitt of Hull. 

7th son of Rev. Richard 
and Emma Mary Martin. 

Master Mariner 

r- 

Edith Dora Greaves = .Burnell 

(1888-1941) I 
Died in Canada I 

Lincoln 
b . 1928 


Supplementary Chart IV 
Originally compiled by R.C.M. 

During the time my grandfather lived at ‘Lexden’ in Clapham Park, great- 
uncle Stewart was a very regular visitor, coming every week-end at one stage. 
Although retired by then he was always well equipped with salty stories, for 
both he and his elder brother Willie: 

‘Had gone to sea in a beautiful pea-green boat 
They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note.’* 

Willie became a Master Mariner and, at the end of his career during World 
War I, he was taken ill at sea and put ashore at Hull where he died on 21 
December 1915. Stewart died in London in 1917—he was unmarried. 


1 

Elsie = John Beardwood 
b. 18911 

Roger Houghton 
b . 1932 

m. Beverley Ann Russell 


Benjamin Russell Piers 
b. 1963 


* Apologies to Edward Lear! 
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My grandfather’s niece, Elsie Beardwood, the younger daughter of William 
Greaves Martin, has contributed some reminiscences for the book {see pp. 42 and 
66-68). She says it was probably hearing so much talk in her youth about prison 
work that tired her with the desire to become a missionary in the Liverpool Police 
Courts. She later became a full-time probation officer and served until she 
married in her late thirties. 

Now a widow she lives in retirement in Brussels where her only son and his 
wife and their small boy are domiciled. 


It is quite miraculous to have found these members of an older generation to 
provide so much interest for this short biography of my grandfather. 
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The Parkyn Family 

My grandfather married Elizabeth Mary Parkyn. The records at Somerset 
House show that she was born on 27 April 1845 at 17, Edward Street, St Pancras, 
London. She was the eldest daughter of Frederick Silly Parkyn and his wife 
Anne Everest whose marriage had taken place in London five years earlier. 
(See: Everest Family-Appendix I.) F.S.P.’s father, John Parkyn, appears to 
have owned a large drapery establishment in Bodmin, Cornwall and the name 
‘Pentire’ obviously has some association with his family. (See pedigree.) Anne 
was the daughter of John Bentham Everest, Governor of the County Gaol at 
Bodmin, which has an isolated situation, being surrounded by wild moorland 
rich in historic remains. 

Frederick Silly Parkyn, my generation’s great-grandfather in the female line, 
was baptized in Bodmin on 3 January 1810. The church at Bodmin is the 
largest in Cornwall. It has not been possible to establish the origin of his 
second baptismal name ‘Silly’, but Rev. John Martin tells me the old meaning 
of the word is ‘blessed’, ‘innocent’, ‘holy’. The child’s parents must indeed have 
felt very blessed at the birth of their first-born and this may well have been their 
reason for giving him such an unusual name. 

At the time of his marriage in 1840 and until after the birth of his youngest 
daughter in October 1852 his occupation is stated as ‘gentleman’. He is said to 
have served in the army but a search in the Army Lists has failed to trace him 
as an officer. His eldest son and younger daughters were all born in the 
Governor’s House of the County Prison at Berricomb, Bodmin, and in the 
1851 Census, when the entire family were staying at the County Gaol, he is 
recorded as a ‘landed proprietor’. Subsequently he, too, joined the English 
Convict Service, but his occupation, if any, up to the age of 45 has not yet been 
established. 

On page 178 of Criminal Prisons of London a list of the principal officers at the 
Female Convict Prison at Brixton for the year 1856 include: 

Emma M. Martin — Superintendent 
Fred. S. Parkyn — Steward 

a steward being one who is responsible for the preservation of the owner’s 
property. According to the 1861 Census, F. S. Parkytf still occupied this post 
five years later and was then living at 4, Prison Road, Brixton, with his wife, 
Anne, and their three daughters: Elizabeth 15, Clara 11 and Alice 8.* It is 
obvious, therefore, that this is where my grandfather first met his future bride 
and Fred. S. Parkyn and his wife Anne eventually became his parents-in-law. 

In the meantime Fred. S. Parkyn had been appointed Governor of the General 
Prison for Scotland, the third member of our branch of the family to become 

* 1856. ‘The Female Convict Prison stands at the end of a rural “blind alley”-a narrowish lane, 
known as Prison Road. . . .’ 

Two visitors are also recorded on the 1861 Census, viz. Harriett and Georgina Huggens (see 
Everest pedigree). 
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governor of a prison. The Director of the Scottish Prison Service confirms this 
appointment. He says: 

‘After service with the Army and the English Convict Service Mr Parkyn took duty 
as Governor of the General Prison for Scotland at Perth on 20th May 1863. . . . 
He was appointed to this rank by Sir George Gray who at that time was Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs. . . .’ 

It is probable that Fred Parkyn’s brother-in-law, George Everest C.B., who was 
Chief of the Criminal Branch at the Home Office during this period, used his 
influence with the Secretary of State to secure the appointment for him. 

The family now lived in the Governor’s House in Perth and my grandparents 
were married in St John's Episcopal Church, Perth, on 20 September 1866. He 
was 24 and she was 21. (See Marriage Certificate facingp. 43. The records show 
that my grandfather’s mother, Emma Mary Martin, and his younger brother, 
Henry, were present at the wedding as well as my grandmother’s parents, Fred. S. 
Parkyn and his wife ‘Annie’. My grandmother’s sister, Clara, now aged 16 
was also there. The younger sister, Alice Parkyn, was only 13—too young to 
sign the register—but she must have been there too, probably a bridesmaid! My 
grandmother would certainly have worn the famous wedding-veil. {See p. 69.) 

Fred. S. Parkyn continued to hold the office of Governor of the General 
Prison for Scotland until his death in Perth at the age of 64. He died of heart 
disease on 13 February 1874 and his remains were interred at Norwood 
Cemetery in London. 

The following obituary appears in a book of newspaper cuttings which 
belonged to his youngest daughter, Alice Parkyn, and which is now in possession 
of my cousin, Rev. John Martin: 

‘He came from England to enter on his duties here (Scotland) and every succeeding 
year of his residence among us endeared himself the more to a very wide circle of 
friends. 

Faithful and zealous in the discharge of his official duties, genial and courteous in 
private life, a warm and sincere friend, an upright and good man, his loss will be 
deeply regretted by all.’ 

His widow ‘Annie’ died two years later on 6 March 1876 at the home of my 
grandparents in the Dulwich Road, East Brixton, only three months before her 
youngest grandson, John Everest Temple Martin, was born—the first Martin to 
bear her maiden name of Everest. She was 60 years old when she died and is 
buried with her husband in Norwood Cemetery. 

The Parkyn’s eldest son only lived for five hours and the youngest died at 
the age of 3 so they had no heir, which must have been a great sadness for them. 

Their second daughter, Clara, married George Cosby Harpour, a clerk in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner’s Office. The Harpours were very musical and 
often visited my grandparents when I was a child. They were then living in 
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Newton Abbot, Devon, probably in retirement. Great-aunt Clara, who was 
noted for her piano-playing, died, a widow, at Surbiton in 1933 in her 84th year. 

The youngest daughter, Alice, once took me as a very small child to stay 
with her at her home in Falmouth, Cornwall, but almost my only recollection 
of that visit is the ‘saffron cake’ that one finds in that part of the country! She, 
too, often came to stay at ‘Lexden’ in the old days. 

I last saw great-aunt Alice in the early 1920s when she was a resident at the 
Marie Louise Club at Sunningdale. Uncle Piers took me to visit her and she 
handed him a lovely double-hoop diamond ring which had belonged to her 
eldest sister—Elizabeth Mary Martin—my grandmother. Uncle Piers later had 
the ring reset for me in a modern platinum setting and it now adorns the fair 
hand of my niece Margaret Pullar* 

Great-aunt Alice died at Windlesham in 1938, aged 85, and her grand¬ 
nephew—my cousin Rev. John Martin—took the funeral service, having been 
ordained a priest the same year. 

My parents named their three daughters Bina Elizabeth ; Irene Clara (died 
in infancy) and Alice Courtenay after our grandmother and her two sisters. 


* Note: For the interest of posterity the ring origins]!y belonged to Elizabeth Capper (nee Everest) 
(1777-1858) and was bequeathed by her to her niece Harriett Huggens (1815-1900) (see Everest 
pedigree ) and she left it to my grandmother— Elizabeth Mary Marlin, a goddaughter of Elizabeth 
Capper. Harriett Huggens died at my grandparents' home on Brixton Hill in 1900 and left them 
many of her treasures. 
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The Fifth Generation 


A BRANCH OF THE FIFTH GENERATION 


HIS SIX SONS 

1. Frederick Temple 

2. George Temple 

3. William Temple 

4. Piers Temple 

5. Harry Temple 

6. John Everest Temple (‘Jack’). 


1868-1933 

1870- 1943 

1871- 97 
1873-1962 

1875- 1929 

1876- 1943 


HIS EARLY HOME ON BRIXTON HILL 

My grandparents first lived at 4, Holland Road, North Brixton, but after a 
few years they moved to 8, Dulwich Road, East Brixton and were known to be 
there in 1875 when their fifth son was bom. They later occupied a house at 
55, Brixton Hill—then a salubrious neighbourhood in the county of Surrey, 
now one of the less distinguished suburbs of S.W. London. 

They had six sons and gave the name ‘Temple’ to every one of them. Four 
were educated at Merchant Taylors’—a fine English Public School founded in 
1561 by the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, one of the twelve great 
Livery Companies in the City of London. The school is now located in 
Northwood, Middlesex but, at the time they were pupils, it occupied a site in 
the City of London, formerly that of the Charterhouse School and now taken 
over by St Bartholomew’s Hospital School, usually referred to as ‘Barts’. 

My grandfather’s early home on Brixton Hill was a venue for some of his 
many nieces and nephews to come and visit their ‘Uncle Temple’. His nephew, 
Clare, who compiled the Family Tree, says he went to the Brixton home once 
as a very young boy and still remembers going on a rickety bicycle to the 
Crystal Palace to see the fireworks with a huge paper Chinese lantern, complete 
with candle, swinging from the handle-bars in lieu of a more orthodox lamp. 
Once again we are indebted to Mary Leslie for the following reminiscences: 

‘I knew Uncle Temple very well. The first time that my elder sister, Edith, 
who was also his god-daughter, and I went to his Brixton home was in order 
to see the procession for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee’ (1887). ‘We had places on 
the rooftop somewhere and heard the bands and shoutings and saw, far 
below, the tiny queen. 

Edith and I spent at least one other summer holiday there. The boys we 
saw most of were Piers, who was more like a daughter than a son and very 
helpful to his mother, and the young pair —Harry and Jack —who teased the 
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life out of us but took us about exploring empty houses, getting buttered 
scones that their mother had prepared for the Tennis Club which adjoined 
their garden.’ 

‘But with an aunt who was always desperately busy with household chores 
and her team of dachshunds, who would not be friends with anyone else, and 
the cousins all older than our two selves, we were definitely Uncle Temple’s 
guests.’ 

‘He took us sight-seeing in London and every Thursday, I think it was, 
we spent a heavenly evening at the Crystal Palace fireworks.* We knew the 
Crystal Palace very well and spent hours wandering round and, on one 
never-to-be-forgotten day, we went to hear the Messiah sung by a choir, 
thousands strong, with an orchestra beyond imagination in which Aunt Lily’s 
brother-in-law (George Harpour) took part. Jack also played the ’cello but, 
in those days, he played at home only and imprisoned in an attic.’ 

M.L. 24 January 1969. 

The tennis club next door seems to have been an important factor in the lives 
of my father and uncles—in fact I believe Grandpa started the club to keep the 
boys at home. He may have been rather a strict father but he was certainly a 
very benevolent uncle and grandfather. 

My father, Frederick (b. 31 January 1868), was the eldest of my grandparents’ 
six sons. He was named after his maternal grandfather, Frederick S. Parkyn. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ (1880-6), he followed in his father’s footsteps 
and finally became Chief Clerk to the Magistrate at the South Western Police 
Court until he retired in 1929. 

I was always fond of my father and like to remember him best in the very 
early days when we lived at Surbiton-on-Thames. He had a punt at Thames 
Ditton and loved to picnic on the river at week-ends. The uncles often came 
down from London and joined in the fun particularly in the cherry season, for 
we had a huge white-heart cherry tree in the garden of our little home and they 
used to climb the tree and pick quantities of these luscious fruits. We lived here 
for almost the first eight years of my life until shortly before my grandmother 
died when we moved up to London to share my grandfather’s new home in 
Clapham Park. (See also pp. 66-67.) 

The second son, George (b . 11 November 1869), was the only one who 
received a university education. Merchant Taylors’ (1880—8), Parkin Exhibition 
and Scholarship of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge 1888, B.A. 1891, 
M.A. 1895. He was called to the Bar (Lincoln’s Inn) in 1894. He rowed for his 


* Crystal Palace, a huge building of glass, was originally erected in Hyde Park to house the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 and subsequently transferred to a site on Sydenham Hill, Saturday concerts ol 
symphonic music 1855-1901 and a triennial Handel Festival took place 1859-1912. Firework displays 
were a regular feature. In 1936 the Crystal Palace was burnt down and therefore is no more, but the 
70-acre public park remains. 
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college and his oar used to hang on the wall in my grandfather’s home. He was 
always great fun although I did not see him very often. 

He married Eugenie (Lily) Carter during World War I and I was a guest at 
their wedding. He died in retirement at Brighton in 1943 aged 73 and his 
nephew—Rev. John Martin—took the funeral service. His widow survived him 
for 21 years—they had no children. 

The next was William (b. 2 August 1871), whom I never knew as he died as a 
young man from blood-poisoning (. septicaemia ) in 1897 at the age of 26. He was 
a solicitor’s articled clerk and, at the time of his death, the family were living at 
55, Brixton Hill. 

Then came Piers (b. 5 January 1873), whom I knew best as he was my 
‘bachelor uncle’ for many years. His name, of course, is associated with the 
Edgcumbe family although he was actually named after his uncle and god¬ 
father, Piers Edgcumbe Martin. For some reason he did not attend Merchant 
Taylors’ like his brothers. There is a story about his having been sent, as a 
young man, to California to learn fruit-farming. Perhaps his aunt Maria 
Wightman had something to do with the idea for she must have been living 
there at the time (see p. 48). When he arrived he found the owner of the farm 
had absconded, leaving a wife and children, and this poor, young man had to 
take charge of the situation! He soon came home and the money spent on 
giving him this start in life was wasted. He eventually held a clerical post on the 
London County Council. He married Gladys Bell in 1929 and was the only one 
of my grandfather’s six sons to become an octogenarian—in fact he just missed 
being a nonagenarian. He lived in retirement at Bexhill and died in 1962 at the 
age of 89. He was survived by his widow for about two years—they had no 
children. 

Harry (b. 21 June 1875) and Jack (John Everest) (b. 8 June 1876) were the 
young couple. They both attended Merchant Taylors’ (Harry 1885-93) and 
Jack (1888-92) and both worked in the City of London Brewery—Harry as an 
accountant and Jack as a brewer. 

Harry was named after his godmother Harriett Huggens (see Everest pedigree), 
other sponsors being George J. Parkyn and Horace Everest. He died in 1929, 
aged 53, and the fact that Grandpa had outlived another of his sons grieved 
him very much at the time. Uncle Harry’s comparatively early death also meant 
that his two sons, who had planned to enter the Indian Police, had to give up 
all idea of such a career. He married Evelyn Bingham, who survived him for 
37 years. They had four children. 

Jack and his wife Margaret (nee Weston) lived above the Brewery in Upper 
Thames Street until the end of World War I. Their three older sons (John, 
Harry and Peter) were bom there and many times Grandpa took me to visit 
them. Later they moved to Wimbledon and, as the house was a large one. 
Grandpa and Uncle Piers lived with them for a while. 

About 1927, due to a ‘take-over’, the C.L.B. folded up as a brewery and 
Uncle Jack had to seek other employment—not an easy task in those years of 
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recession and at his time of life. They moved to Watford and then to Caterham 
and it was there that I last stayed with them—in their house named ‘Everest’— 
when on a visit to England in 1938-9. 

Jack was the musical one of the family—he played the ’cello and his wife, 
who was a very gifted musician, played the violin, viola, piano and organ and 
they were always in great demand for numerous musical functions which they 
attended all over London. 

Jack’s wife, Margaret, was also quite a talented artist and their fourth son, 
Edward Temple Martin, and his family are very proud of six water-colour 
landscapes and two more in oils which hang in their modest dining-room— 
sometimes known as the ‘Margaret Minnie Room’. 

Jack died at Eastbourne in 1943 at the age of 66 and was survived by his 
widow for 18 years. They had five sons. 
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The Sixth Generation 


BRANCHES OF THE SIXTH GENERATION 


‘His Grandchildren ’ 


A. FRED’S CHILDREN: 

1st Marriage (Diss. by Div.) 

1. Bina Elizabeth (‘Chick’)* 

2. Irene Clara 

3. Alice Courtenay 

4. Temple Chevallier 
2nd Marriage: 

5. Joan 

6. Richard Temple (‘Dick’) 

7. Frederick 

B. HARRY’S CHILDREN: 

8. Winifred Mary (‘Molly’) 

9. Norman Piers (‘Peter’) 

10. Kenneth George Temple 

11. Eileen Elizabeth 

C. JACK’S CHILDREN: 

12. Rev. John William 

13. Harry Kingsley 

14. Peter Weston 

15. Edward Temple (‘Ted’) 

16. David Michael Everest 


1900 

1903-4 

1906 

1909 


1921 

1925 -d. inf. 


1908 

1909-41 

1911 

1920 


1912 

1913 
1915 
1922 
1926 


16 grandchildren of whom 13 are living today 


* ‘Chick’ = Chiquita, a Spanish nickname given in babyhood which has persisted in the family 
over the years. 
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HIS GRANDCHILDREN 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 

Having brought up six stalwart sons our grandparents probably welcomed 
the idea of a little girl running around the place, for they obviously enjoyed 
spoiling their eldest grandchild and as my sister, Alice, did not appear on the 
scene until six years after I did, I had the field to myself! I remember my grand¬ 
mother as a very kind and gentle lady whom I called ‘Gangy’. 

At the turn of the century after I was born, the family were living at ‘Lexden’ 
in King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, about a mile or so away from their Brixton 
home but in a more secluded area. It was always a great thrill in those early 
days to be taken up to London by train from Surbiton and then to ride on top 
of an open horse-drawn omnibus from Balham Station to visit my grandparents 
in their lovely home. Grandpa used to enjoy telling me in later years that he 
almost invariably came upstairs at my bedtime and held my hand until I fell 
asleep. ‘You were a sweet little brat in those days’, he would say with a sigh. 
And in the mornings I would whisper from my cot: ‘Gangy, has the tea come?’ 
for that would be the signal to scramble up on to their bed and Grandpa would 
tell one of his many stories. 

Four bachelor uncles lived there for some of the time and could also be 
relied upon to do their share of spoiling as well as a considerable amount of 
teasing! Then two of them left to make homes for themselves and I was a 
bridesmaid at both their weddings. The first I only dimly remember apart from 
the mirth which followed my historic remark: ‘Grandpa, shall I be Uncle 
Harry’s bridesmaid every year?’ Uncle Jack’s wedding in 19091 remember well 
and even then I realized how distinguished our grandfather looked on such 
occasions wearing his top-hat and frock-coat. In fact he was often mistaken for 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, Y.C. Although Lord Roberts was some years 
older than my grandfather they were apparently very much alike in figure and 
face and Mary Leslie tells this story about them: 

‘At one time Uncle Temple took my sister Edith and me for a week to Dover. 
We all had our bicycles and went for wonderful rides to historic and beauty 
places. While sauntering round Dover Castle another visitor suddenly said 
in a voice of awe: “Look, there’s Lord Roberts himself.” Uncle Temple did 
not disillusion her but went proudly on!’ J M.L. 24 January 1969. 

‘Lexden’ was surrounded by a lovely old garden, complete with croquet 
lawn, flanked by enormous horse-chestnut trees. I think these trees were some¬ 
times a nuisance to the grown-ups in the autumn when all the small boys in the 
neighbourhood came to ask for ‘conkers’! Grandpa was very proud of his fruit 
trees and loved to name all the different varieties that he grew. Uncle Piers also 
took great delight in the garden and kept the house supplied with vegetables. 
The gardener was named Punter and he always carried a raw potato in his 
pocket ‘against the rheumatics’. I dimly remember the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood coming to tea-parties and playing croquet wearing their wide, 
full-length skirts and enormous hats. 
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There were usually several friendly dogs around—they slept in the coach¬ 
house but, alas, no ‘coach and horses’—not even a motor-car in those days. 
Above the stables was a large billiard-room which appealed greatly to my 
father who, all his life, was a very keen player. 

‘Lexden’ was open-house for members of the Martin family, and I think those 
early days were extremely happy ones for our grandfather. His niece, Elsie 
Beardwood, remembers staying at ‘Lexden’ as a child. She says: 

‘When I was there with my mother they held a big fete in the garden in aid of 
some charity and it was a luxurious affair with an orchestra. Their son Piers 
was in charge of the ice cream and he sent me round the grounds with a 
trayful of ice-cream cornets which I thought was very enjoyable! Uncle 
Temple had a lovely black spaniel dog and Aunt Lily had a fox-terrier which 
lived to the ripe old age of 16. The spaniel was called Jewel. . . .’ 

E.B. 25 May 1969. 

To remember a dog’s name after seventy years is pretty good I think! 
(See snapshot facing p. 63.) 

Their second grandchild to have survived babyhood—my sister Alice—duly 
arrived in 1906.1 was not yet 6 years old but I recall the excitement when taken 
by our grandmother to visit the new baby and how proud I was to be allowed 
to hold my little sister for a brief moment. 

The next arrival was my cousin Molly two years later but, by this time, our 
grandmother was very seriously ill and Molly was taken by her mother as a 
baby in arms to visit her grandmother before she died. None of the other 
grandchildren knew her at all so I really feel I was the privileged one of my 
generation to have experienced eight happy years in close contact with both our 
grandparents. 

To celebrate my eighth birthday—I was nearly a Guy—my father arranged a 
gigantic firework display on Guy Fawkes Night in the garden at ‘Lexden’ 
where we now all lived. He made the fireworks himself and spent many evenings 
shut up alone in the basement making everything from squibs to rockets. 
I remember other members of the family being aghast ‘at Fred smoking his 
pipe while playing with gunpowder’ but I am sure he knew what he was doing! 

Our grandmother died early in 1909. I was only 8 years old and Alice not 
much more than 2 but I could sense the great loss her death was to our grand¬ 
father and nothing was ever quite the same again. 

About three months later, on 1 May 1909, our grandfather’s first grandson— 
our brother Temple Chevallier Martin Jnr.—was born at ‘Lexden’ and his 
arrival was hailed as a great event in our family. 

The following year ‘Lexden’ was sold and Grandpa and Uncle Piers made a 
little home together elsewhere. They lived in various parts of S.W. London for 
the next eighteen years or so until Uncle Piers decided to marry. I think they 
were content but it was a completely different fife for our grandfather after 
those exceptionally happy years at ‘Lexden’. 
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TWELVE GRANDCHILDREN 1921: Back row: Temple, John, Molly, ‘Peter’, Kenneth 
Front row: Harry, Alice (nursing Eileen), Peter, Chick (nursing Dick), Joan 
Late arrivals: Ted the following year and David Michael five years later 





















Left: TEMPLE CHEVALLIER MARTIN Jun. b. 1909 

The eldest grandson before emigrating to New Zealand in 1926 Right: The first New Zealand bride to wear the Family Veil 1930 


In the meantime our mother had decided to leave us and a year or two later 
my father remarried. I was sent to boarding-school at Margate in Kent and 
Grandpa used to come down at half-term. We often went to Canterbury for the 
day—he loved pointing out all the interesting places and seemed to be very 
familiar with the Cathedral for he had spent some of his own school years in 
that historic city. 

Many more grandchildren had arrived in the meantime and, by 1921, the 
year I came of age, there were twelve of us—one having died in infancy and 
still three more to come. In the historic photograph facing page 66 the eldest is 
nursing the youngest—our little half-brother Dick—only a few weeks old. 
Our half-sister, Joan, had become Grandpa’s pet as he grew older and was a 
great delight to him in his old age. Dick, of course, only remembers him as a 
very old man. 

As a young woman I frequently accompanied Uncle Piers on holiday and 
week-end jaunts, usually on our bicycles and later in his motor-cycle and 
side-car. Grandpa sometimes came with us and then he would sit in the side-car 
and I would ride pillion. Having been pushed into the Civil Service as a 
Temporary Girl Clerk when not yet 16 during World War I, I had become 
more or less financially independent by the time the war was over and was thus 
able to accompany them both to Paris and the Channel Islands and many other 
interesting places. Perhaps this started my wanderlust which has always played 
an important part in my life, possibly because travel tends to make up, to some 
extent, for the lack of a good education. They do say ‘a rolling stone may gather 
no moss but it sometimes gets well polished’. I wonder! 

In 1926 there was some talk of Temple joining the ‘Big Brother Movement’ 
in Australia. It was not surprising, therefore, when he, Alice and I all thought 
it would be a great adventure to have a look at the other side of the world. 
Thus, on 5 November 1926, we set sail for New Zealand under a nomination 
scheme, aged 17, 20 and 26 respectively. 

How well I remember that foggy Guy Fawkes Day with youth so confident 
of the future and poor Grandpa, now aged 84, muffled in scarf and top coat as 
he waved goodbye to ‘Three Little Emigrants’ from the quayside at 
Southampton. How sad he must have felt as we steamed away, for he knew he 
would never see us again. 


HIS LAST YEARS 

Three years later, in 1929, Uncle Piers decided to marry. Grandpa, at 87, 
must have been very sorry to lose the daily companionship of his beloved Piers 
and he eventually went to live in my father’s home at Herne Hill, S.E. London. 

His niece, Elsie Beardwood, says: 

‘The last time I saw Uncle Temple was in the early 1930’s when I also saw my 
cousin George who took us out to a cafe for tea. Uncle Temple was, of course, 
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a very old man then and he cried when I said goodbye to him. George was 

very nice and took me over his Chambers—he was a barrister. . . .’ 

E.B. 25 May 1969. 

Our grandfather had spent a happy summer sitting in his chair in the sun 
when he died very peacefully in September 1933—only two months before his 
91st birthday. He was the last of his generation and had been a widower for 
twenty-five years. His eldest son, my father, died three months later. 

They were both buried in the family grave at West Norwood Cemetery and 
this is the inscription on the headstone: 

In 

MEMORY 

of 

William Temple Martin 
Died 17th November 1897 
aged 26 years 

And his mother 
Elizabeth Mary—the gentle 
and loving wife of 
Temple Chevallier Martin 
Died 17th January 1909 
aged 63 years 

Also of 

Harry Temple Martin 
Died 18th February 1929 
in his 54th year 

Also 

Temple Chevallier Martin 
Died 15th September 1933 
aged 91 years 

and 

Frederick Temple Martin 
Died 21st December 1933 
aged 65 

Temple Chevallier Martin was a man of the highest integrity with a very 
lovable personality who always maintained a great pride in his family back¬ 
ground. 

For the information on the headstone we are indebted to my cousin Harry Kingsley Martin who, 
in 1969, made a special expedition to the cemetery to obtain it. 

The Family Tomb at Norwood (27733-51) seems to have belonged originally to the Capper Family. 
A certain Eliza Ann Capper (1799-1847)-the wife of one Robert Capper—was the first to be interred 
there. The next was John Henry Capper (1774-1852) the husband of Elizabeth Capper (nie Everest) 
(1777-1858) who was also interred there. (See Everest pedigree .) 

Her nieces Georgina Huggens (1822-70) and Harriett Huggens (1815-1900) are both buried there 
and the tomb was left, in the will of Harriett Huggens, to Temple Chevallier Martin (1842-1933), 
and several members of his family rest there as indicated on the headstone. 

Fred. S, Parkyn and his wife Anne are also buried there in a double grave (No. 1568). 
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Epilogue 

THE THREE LITTLE EMIGRANTS 

‘What of the Three Little Emigrants ?’ 

Like most stories it all ended happily once we surmounted the difficulties 
caused by the economic depression of the late 1920s and early 1930s. 

Temple became a pilot and, during World War II, he served with the 
R.N.Z.A.F. as a ground engineer in the Solomon Islands. Now a highly 
qualified aeronautical engineer with particular interest in helicopters, he 
employs a technical staff and has his own air-repair workshops adjacent to the 
Hawkes Bay Aero Club in the North Island of New Zealand. He and his wife, 
Clarice, have three grown-up children and four grandchildren, including 
Temple John Martin ( b . 1970) the first of our grandfather’s great-great-grandsons 
in the male line. 

Alice married Burton Murrell of Lake Manapouri (Fiordland National Park) 
—a member of a well-known early pioneering family in that part of New 
Zealand. She and her husband run a Guest House, built at the turn of the 
century, on the shores of the lake amid the most breath-taking scenery. They 
have four grown-up children and eight grandchildren. 

When her children were small Alice had to teach them by correspondence 
lessons, supplied by the Education Department, as they lived so far from a 
school. Groceries came only twice a year in those days! Since the construction 
of a vast hydro-electric scheme the area has been opened up considerably and 
life at Manapouri is now very different. 


THE FAMILY WEDDING VEIL 

One of our grandfather’s treasures was a beautiful Honiton Lace Veil, 
measuring 2 yards x 2\ yards. Honiton is a town in Devon known for its lace. 

When Alice was to be married in New Zealand in 1930 Grandpa sent her the 
veil to wear and told her to ‘Send it to Chick for the next victim!’ He said it had 
belonged to our ‘grandmother’s grandmother’ (Parkyn or Everest). It is now 
nearly 200 years old, having been treasured all these years and worn by many 
brides in the family. 

About 35 years later (1965) Alice’s younger daughter and my namesake— 
Bina Elizabeth—wore it at her wedding. When Alice’s elder daughter— 
Margaret—was to be married in 1966 she decided that after 200 years the veil 
could do with a wash. Without a word to a soul she dipped it in soapflakes 
and ... it came out looking fresh and lovely! Who will be the next bride to wear 
this beautiful family heirloom, I wonder? 
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Having always been fond of an out-of-door life I became ‘apprenticed’ in 
1928 as a gardener in the Dunedin Botanic Gardens with the idea of obtaining 
the N.D.H.(N.Z.)—a six-year course. After five years in New Zealand, however 
(the guaranteed period for assisted passages in those days), I was tired of being 
hard-up so I re-emigrated to South Africa in 1932. 

After many interesting experiences I eventually obtained a post at the world- 
famous National Botanic Gardens of South Africa at Kirstenbosch, near 
Cape Town. This is a scientific, state-aided institution and the Gardens are 
unique in that they are concerned only with plants indigenous to Southern 
Africa. 

I worked there first as a horticulturist and later, after a ten-year break which 
included five years in the Middle East during World War II with the South 
African Women’s Army (W.A.A.S.), followed by a diploma course in Social 
Studies at Bedford College, London University at the army’s expense, I 
returned to South Africa and became Secretary of the Gardens at Kirstenbosch. 
I remained there until superannuation date in November 1965 with 22 years’ 
broken service. 

On retirement I paid a visit to New Zealand after 33 years to see how the 
other Two Little Emigrants had progressed and took great delight in getting 
to know the younger generations. 


OTHER GRANDCHILDREN 
(See Schedule p. 64) 

In 1968 I went on holiday to the Old Country and one of the highlights of 
my visit was a reunion with our half-brother Dick whom I had not seen for 
forty-two years—he was only five when we emigrated. We had completely lost 
touch with him and his sister Joan until he, himself, recently located Temple’s 
whereabouts in New Zealand. Joan is married and lives abroad, but I spent two 
very happy week-ends with Dick and his wife Rozanne in their home near 
Bristol. 

I also managed to see some of our grandfather’s other grandchildren—my 
first cousins. Of Uncle Harry’s family the eldest son ‘Peter’ was reported 
Missing in Malaya during World War II; a great sadness for his widowed 
mother and for the whole family. Uncle Harry’s younger daughter, Eileen, 
married a Canadian Martin. They live in Vancouver B.C. where they are 
bringing up their three children. I stayed with Molly which was fun; her brother 
Kenneth and his wife Mabel and their lovely teenage daughter, Sandra, live 
near by—only a mile or two from Surbiton-on-Thames—so I was taken to see 
my very first home* which looks just as it did 60-odd years ago! 


* 13 Prospect Place—renamed Prospect Road and house renumbered. 
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Three years later (1971) I went over again and managed to contact all of 
Uncle Jack’s five sons: 

1. John—the eldest—is carrying on the family tradition, having been 
ordained a priest in the Anglican Church—at present Rector of Itchingfield 
since 1951. Itchingfield, near Horsham in Sussex, has a wonderful old Norman 
Church and medieval Priest’s House, both having been restored in recent years. 
John has lately been elected Vice-President of the Sussex Association of Parish 
Councils. He and his wife, Lilian, have two sons, two daughters and two grand¬ 
children. 

2. Harry and his wife Marian are now living in Cheam, Surrey, where I 
visited them one afternoon and was very pleased to meet their son David 
Kingsley Martin, but their daughter Adrienne was at Leicester University 
where she is studying for B.A. Sociology. 

3. Peter and his wife Bertha live in Chichester. Their twins, Peter and Mary, 
are both married with families of their own. My New Zealand niece, Bina 
Murrell, and I spent a very happy day with them all at the Hunston Manor 
Farm in Sussex. 

4. Ted and his wife Muriel live in Bromley, Kent, with their son Andrew 
and daughter Philippa. I saw much of them during my visit for Andrew had 
already carried out quite a lot of research into the family history and 
subsequently laid the foundation for the Parkyn and Everest pedigrees. 

5. David Michael and his wife Esme live in Southampton and we all dined 
together the night before my departure. David is J.P. and Alderman for the 
City of Southampton and Chairman of the Libraries and Museums Committee. 
They have four sons and a daughter. 

Only three of our grandfather’s six sons had families, nevertheless his 
descendants are increasing at a healthy rate. To write about them all would 
require another book, but the names of his great-grandchildren and great-great¬ 
grandchildren, as at date of publication, are recorded on the Main Chart. 

On 22 August 1971 I was privileged to be present on an historic family 
occasion when my cousin—Rev. John W. Martin of Itchingfield—preached in 
Killaloe Cathedral, the sixth generation to do so. His wife, Lilian, and younger 
daughter, Alice, were also present as well as his nephew—Andrew C. Temple 
Martin—who represented the seventh generation of the family. 

Thus we come back to Killaloe where we began. 
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Appendices 

Appendix I 
The Everest Family 

It is interesting to discover that, although our connection with the Everest 
family is very remote, the name has been perpetuated as a Christian name in the 
5th, 6th and 7th generations of the Martin family. (See Main Chart) According 
to a theory the name was originally Devereux. 

The first ‘Everest’ on the attached pedigree was named Tristram, a name one 
seldom comes across and yet it is included in the list of The More Common 
English Christian Names in Chambers' Twentieth Century Dictionary. It occurs 
five times on the pedigree and George Everest occurs nine times. 

Tristram Everest, a butcher of Greenwich in Kent, whose will was proved in 
1712, was probably bom in the 1650s. The fact that his will was proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury confirms that he had property in more than 
one diocese, but it is not yet known from where he came. He was almost 
certainly the father of Tristram Everest the second, also a butcher of Greenwich 
(born about 1680), whose will (P.C.C.) was proved in 1752. 

John Everest (b. 1718), a younger son of Tristram Everest the second, was 
apprenticed in 1736 to Mr Wm. Bradley of Greenwich, Attorney, to whom £50 
was paid in cash and £50 ‘for dyett’. (See Apprenticeships of Great Britain 
1710-1762 at P.R.O. London.) In his will John particularly mentions his 
youngest son George (b. 1750) who became George of Sheerness and the 
ancestor of our branch. George died in 1798 at the age of 48, leaving a large 
family whose ages ranged from about 2 to 22. 

Although the marriage of George Everest of Sheerness and his wife Ann 
Bentham is recorded in the register of Minster-in-Sheppey in 1774, the baptisms 
of their many children, seven of whom are recorded in the Admiralty register 
of the old Dockyard Chapel at Sheerness, now disused, have not yet all been 
traced. We have, therefore, no documentary proof of their allotted places on 
the pedigree of (1) Elizabeth = Capper (2) a daughter = Huggens (3) Timewell 
and (4) Wm. Bentham Everest. (See pedigree) 

George’s fourth son was named John Bentham Everest (1781-1863) and he 
and his wife Mary became my generation’s great-great-grandparents on the 
distaff side. My cousin, Rev. John Martin, has in his possession a prayer-book 
given in 1853 to ‘Mary Everest from her husband’. Thus my story begins with 
a silver salver presented in 1832 to: 
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Mr J. B. Everest 
From the County of Cornwall 

In his will John Bentham Everest bequeaths three silver salvers: the largest 
one to his only son George of the Home Office, and two smaller ones to his two 
daughters. The one illustrated on p. 74 was given to his daughter Anne and is 
now in the proud possession of her great-grandson—Edward Temple Martin of 
Bromley, Kent. Edward’s only son—Andrew—was thus inspired to delve 
further into the Everest family history; he first discovered the marriage record 
at Somerset House of Anne Everest to Fred. S. Parkyn in 1840 and the attached 
pedigree has been compiled piece by piece from public records. 

John Bentham Everest, bom in Sheemess and baptized there on 27 December 
1781, was Governor of Bodmin Gaol in Cornwall for over 30 years and is 
commemorated by the following inscription on his gravestone: 

‘Here repose the mortal remains of John Bentham Everest, formerly a Midshipman 
in the Royal Navy, then of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Sheerness, afterwards an 
Officer of the Convict Hulk Establishment at that place and Chatham, and finally 
for 32 years Governor of the Gaol for the County of Cornwall, in which latter 
appointment he ended his active and useful career of nearly 70 years in the service 
of his country, throughout the whole course of which he discharged his duites with 
unvarying credit to himself and advantage to the service in which he was engaged. 
He was a conscientious and upright man, a good husband and father, and a zealous 
and efficient public officer. He died on 22 January 1863, in the 82nd year of his age.’ 
MACLEARN J. Parochial andfamily History of the Parish and Borough of Bodmin 
. . . 1870. 

He had three children: 

(1) George (Home Office) of whom presently. 

(2) Mary = George Wright. 

(3) Anne = Fred. S. Parkyn. (See chapter on Parkyn family .) They were my 
generation’s great-grandparents. 

Anne Everest and Fred. S. Parkyn were married on 2 May 1840 in the well- 
known London parish church of St Clement Dane in the Strand, built 1680, 
gutted by bombs 1941 but since restored. It is regarded as the church mentioned 
in the rhyme: ‘Oranges and lemons, say the bell’s of St. Clemen’s.’ Both 
John Bentham Everest and John Parkyn attended the wedding and Anne must 
surely have worn the famous Honiton lace bridal veil which became one of 
my grandfather’s treasured possessions. (See p. 69.) 


George Everest Esq., C.B. (1805-85), who wrote a testimonial for my grand¬ 
father in 1874 (see p. 46), was born in Blue Town, Sheerness and baptized at 
Minster-in-Sheppey in September 1805. He was the only son of John Bentham 
Everest of Bodmin and became a high-grade Civil Servant of the old school: 
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THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF ANNE EVEREST AND FRED S. PARKYN 1840. 


‘Clerk in the office of the Secretary of State for the Home Department in 1828 and 
of the Criminal Department 1845-76 where for many years he held the important 
post of Chief of the Criminal Branch at the Home Office. 

He retired on 27 August 1876 on full pay of £1 000 on abolition of office and was 
created C.B. on 27 October 1877 for long and meritorious services. He died at his 
residence Bexley House, Southfield, Wandsworth, London on 21 February 1885 in 
his 80th year.’ 

F. Boase: Mod. Eng. Biog.,Vol.V (1912) and Illustrated. London News. 28 February 
1885, p. 224. 

One wonders why he named his home Bexley House. Examination of the 
Bexley parish registers reveals only one family of Everest in the seventeenth 
century—namely Nicholas Everest who married Margaret Tuke in 1612. They 
had five children, including a daughter Barbara, but only two survived infancy, 
viz. Margaret b. 1614 and Damian b. 1621. It is remotely possible they were 
known to be the ancestors of Tristram Everest of Greenwich but the names 
Nicholas or Damian do not recur on the attached pedigree. 

George Everest was the grandfather of the well-known British stage, film and 
television star —Barbara Everest ( b . 1883)—a distant cousin whom I met several 
times in my youth, the last occasion being in 1926 at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, when she played Mrs Bernick in Ibsen’s Pillars of Society. I went 
back-stage in the interval to say goodbye before emigrating to New Zealand a 
few weeks later and I remember her telling me that a branch of her family was 
already established out there. She was a daughter of Horace Everest and his 
wife Laura, all of whom used to visit my grandparents at ‘Lexden’ when I was 
a child. ‘Uncle Horace’, as I used to call him, held an important administrative 
post in New Scotland Yard and retired after fifty years’ service. He and his 
father, George Everest, C.B., had thus completed almost 100 years’ service 
between them. Barbara died recently (1968) at the age of 84. (See Who's Who in 
the Theatre (1967).) 

Another ‘Everest’ cousin of that generation who used frequently to visit us 
was Sydney Everest Fisher (see pedigree). She was a training college lecturer and 
was always particularly kind to me in my youth. She died in 1967. 

There are now no male Everest descendants of John Bentham Everest alive 
today but one of his great-great-granddaughters (Margaret Everest Butler) is 
living in Hamilton, New Zealand at the present time and another (Joan 
Millachip) in Petworth, Sussex. 

Mr and Mrs Millachip kindly entertained Andrew Martin and his parents 
and me in their lovely old seventeenth-century home one afternoon in the 
autumn of 1971. We looked at family photographs including one of George 
Everest, C.B., of the Home Office, proudly wearing his medal, as well as those 
of Barbara Everest and her sister Olive—both actresses. We were delighted 
when shown the largest of the three silver salvers which had been handed down 
through the generations to Mrs Millachip’s father, Eric Everest, from whom 
she inherited it. It bears the inscription: 
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1832 

Mr John Bentham Everest 
for the zeal and ability with which 
he has planned and executed the late 
various improvements in the 
Gaol and Bridewell 
at Bodmin 

One hundred pounds was presented 
in Testimony of his services and 
their Gratitude 

By the Court of Quarter Sessions 
(of the County of Cornwall) 

It now remains for someone to discover the whereabouts of the third silver 
salver which was originally bequeathed to J.B.E.’s elder daughter—Mary 
Wright of Bodmin—in 1863. 

In order to show the li n k with the distinguished member of the Everest family 
whose name was given to the highest mountain in the world, the pedigree has 
been extended to include collateral branches. Unfortunately time ran out 
before they were all brought completely up to date by research but it would be 
interesting to hear from any member of the Everest family who could fill in 
the gaps. 

B.E.M. 31 January 1972 


SIR GEORGE EVEREST 
(1790-1866) 

Sir George Everest—Surveyor-General of India—after whom Mount 
Everest is named, had a common ancestor with the branch of the Everest family 
from whom my grandmother—Elizabeth Mary Martin (nee Parkyn)—was 
descended. Sir George Everest and her grandfather John Bentham Everest were 
first cousins, both being grandsons of John Everest of Greenwich (see pedigree). 

Sir George Everest was born at Gwernvale, Brecknockshire on 4 July 1790 
but was baptized at St Alphege Parish Church, in Greenwich, where the family 
lived, on 27 January 1791. One wonders how he came to be born in Wales. 
On p. 136 of vol. 3 of A History of the County of Brecknock by Theophilus Jones 
it states: ‘Gwernvale . . . was purchased [in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century] by Mr Everest, who built the present elegant mansion in which he 
resided the greatest part of the year.’ (Gwernvale is just outside Crickhowell and 
a few years ago was converted into ‘The Manor Club’— County Librarian 
6 May 1970.) 

The following obituary from a newspaper cutting (1935) of Sir George’s eldest 
son is included among family papers now in possession of Rev. John Martin: 
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‘MR L. F. EVEREST DEAD. 


PEAK NAMED AFTER HIS FATHER 


Mr. Lancelot Feilding Everest, eldest son and last lineal descendant of the military 
engineer after whom Mount Everest was named, has died at Hampstead in his 
82nd year. 

Mr Everest, a barrister, was a boy of 13 when his father, Col. Sir George Everest 
died in 1866. Sir George entered the service of the East India Company and, as a 
cadet of 16, sailed for India, eventually to become Surveyor-General there. 

In the course of long and very arduous surveys he measured the height of ‘Jomo 
Kang-Kah’ (‘Our Lady of the Snows’) but he did not actually give his own name to 
it. That title was adopted, as a tribute to Sir George’s great work, by his successor 
Col. Waugh (afterwards Major-General Sir Andrew Waugh).’ 

Sir George Everest lies buried in St Andrew’s churchyard, Hove, Sussex. 
An excellent photograph of the tombstone appears in the film Epic of Everest 
1954. 

An unpublished memo on his father, by L.F.E., records that the family 
pronounced the name Eve-rest. In 1932 he presented a small portrait of 
Sir George to the National Portrait Gallery in London. (See Col. R. Phillimore, 
Historical Records of the Survey of India, vol. 14, pp. 433-43.) 

A full account of Sir George Everest’s career is recorded in the Dictionary of 
National Biography which is available in most public libraries. The peak of 
Mount Everest, 29 028 ft, was successfully climbed for the first time in 1953 
by Edmund Hillary—a New Zealander—and Sherpa Tenzing under the 
leadership of Col. John Hunt. 
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THE FIRST TEMPLE CHEVALLIER 
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Appendix II 

Traced through an ear of Barley! 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN NAME ‘TEMPLE’ 

Having established that my grandfather was named after his mother’s first 
cousin—Rev. Temple Chevallier B.D. (1794-1873), of Durham University— 
I wondered how the name ‘Temple’ originated, as it has been perpetuated in the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th generations of the Martin family twenty or more times. 

After reading some biographical notes in the Dictionary of National Biography 
on Rev. Temple’s uncle—the Rev. Dr. John Chevallier M.D. (1774-1846) 
I noted he had introduced ‘Chevallier Barley’ to practical agriculture. I 
mentioned this to a botanical colleague and inquired whether she had ever 
heard of ‘Chevallier Barley’. ‘No,’ she said, ‘but my cousin’s husband is a 
Professor of Crop Sciences and I will ask him.’ 

Back came photostat copies on loan with extracts from various books 
showing the rise and fall of Chevallier Barley. In one of them* reference is made 
to a Mr J. B. Chevallier of Aspall Hall, Suffolk, who was in possession of a 
letter from his grandfather (Rev. Dr John Chevallier) giving the origin of 
Chevallier Barley. Thinking Mr J. B. Chevallier might still be alive I wrote 
inquiring about the name ‘Temple’ and received a reply from his second 
daughter—Mrs C. Guild of Aspall Hall. The attached Chart shows the origin 
of the Christian name ‘Temple’. 

My most grateful thanks are recorded to Mrs Perronelle M. Guild {nee Chevallier), 
wife of Cyril H. Guild Esq., of Aspall Hall, Stowmarket, Suffolk, for so graciously 
supplying information for the Chart. 

Thanks are also due to Professor Karl Nathanson of Natal University for his kind 
co-operation and to my cousin, Harry Kingsley Martin, for providing extracts from 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 


* Beaven, E. S., Barley—Fifty Years of Observation and Experiment (1947). 
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TEMPLE CHEVALLIER 1794-1873 

(AFTER WHOM TEMPLE CHEVALLIER MARTIN (1842-1933) WAS NAMED) 

Temple Chevallier was the eldest son of Rev. Temple Fiske Chevallier and 
his wife Sarah {nee Edgcumbe). Bom in Suffolk on 19 October 1794, he was 
educated by his father and at the Grammar Schools of Bury St Edmunds and 
Ipswich. He entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1813 and graduated in 
1817 as second wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman. He was elected a Fellow 
of Pembroke College and afterwards Fellow and Tutor of St Catharine’s 
Hall. 

In 1818 he was ordained by the Bishop of Ely and held the living of St Andrew 
the Great, Cambridge from 1821 to 1834. He proceeded M.A. in 1820 and 
B.D. in 1825. ... On 4 October 1825 by Licence at St Giles, Cambridge, he 
married Catherine Wheelwright. . . . {See pedigree .) 

Chevallier was not only a mathematician and lecturer of great ability but an 
able classical scholar. . . . He was appointed Professor of Mathematics at 
Durham University in 1835 and also Professor of Astronomy in 1841. He held 
this appointment until 1871 and during nearly all this time he also filled the 
office of reader in Hebrew. About 1835 Chevallier became perpetual curate of 
Esh near Durham. In a short time he was made honorary Canon of Durham, 
sub-warden of the University, mral dean and eventually in 1865 became Canon 
of Durham. ... He published sermons, astronomical papers and translations 
of the fathers... . 

In 1871, at the age of 77, he resigned his professorship and other appoint¬ 
ments owing to his declining health and infirmities. In person Chevallier was 
rather under middle size, of considerable activity and of prepossessing appear¬ 
ance. He invariably showed considerable zeal and industry together with great 
kindness and benevolence. 

It is of interest that his first cousin, Frances Anne Chevallier (1826—64)— 
sixth daughter of Rev. John Chevallier, M.D. (q.v.)—was the mother of 
‘Kitchener of Khartoum’ (1850-1916). See G. Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener 
(1920). 

Rev. Temple Chevallier died on 4 November 1873, aged 79, at Esh, Co. 
Durham where he is buried. There is a Monumental Inscription there. 

Transcribed in part from Die. Nat. Biog. (q.v.) 
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THE TEMPLE FAMILY 


The ancient family of Temple derives its surname from the Manor of Temple 
—County Leicester—and has its pedigree recorded in the Visitation of Leicester¬ 
shire a.d. 1619. That pedigree deduces the descent from Robert Temple of 
Temple Hall—temp. Henry III. 

Burke’s Peerage 

Sir Alexander Temple (died 1629) of Etchingham, Sussex, godfather of the 
mother of the first Temple Chevallier, was knighted in the Tower on 14 March 
1604 and represented the County of Sussex in the parliament of 1625-6 
.... (See D.N.B.) 

It is of interest that a member of the Chevallier family recently visited 
Etchingham and found Temple tombs—including that of Suzannah Temple— 
an aunt of Susanne who became the wife of Clement Chevallier (1607-87). 

7 July 1969. 
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THE COURTENAY FAMILY 



Compiled by A. Dewey 1971 


Appendix III 
The Courtenay Story 

(For the interest of the New Zealanders) 

A story of real romance began in June 1968 while I was staying with a 
South African friend (Kathleen —) in the Cots wolds where she now lives. 

One evening we were strolling through the country lanes and she said to me: 
‘Why were you called Bina ?’ I replied as I so often have in my life: ‘My mother’s 
name was Sabina but they called her “Bina” and named me Bina after her.’ 
Then she asked me about my mother and I told her that, apart from the fact 
that she was Irish born (Protestant), I knew very little of her early life or family 
background and had gained the impression she was an orphan. I vaguely 
remembered being taken by my parents on holiday to Ireland at the age of 5 
and we all stayed in Co. Wicklow with somebody named ‘Addie’ and her 
husband—they had two little boys named ‘Ernie’ and ‘Percy’. I wasn’t sure 
whether they were my mother’s relatives and I never heard of them again. 

‘What was her maiden name ?’ asked Kathleen. 

‘Courtenay’, I replied and then we talked of other things. 

The following day I went into Cheltenham and was about to board the 
midday bus back to the village of Woodmancote just as Kathleen alighted 
from the same bus. She hurriedly introduced me to her companion—a 
Mrs Dewey —whom she was sure was my first cousin on my mother’s side of 
the family! Naturally I was most interested but had to wait until the evening 
for her explanation. 

It appeared that Kathleen and Mrs Dewey had been chatting on the bus that 
morning and Kathleen told Mrs Dewey that she had a friend staying with her 
who was planning to go on holiday to Ireland. Knowing Mrs Dewey was 
Irish-born perhaps she could suggest suitable places in which to stay? 

In the course of conversation my name ‘Bina’ was mentioned and Mrs Dewey 
said: ‘That’s an unusual name; I had an Aunt Bina—my mother’s sister—but 
she went abroad and I never knew what happened to her.’ 

By the time they reached Cheltenham Kathleen had mentioned that my 
mother’s maiden name was ‘Courtenay’. ‘Why! that was my mother’s maiden 
name too’, said Mrs Dewey and then she really began to sit up and take notice! 

That evening she telephoned me and I suggested that if her mother’s name 
was Adelaide (born Courtenay) with two little boys named ‘Ernie’ and ‘Percy’ 
maybe my mother was her mother’s sister? ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘Ernest and Percy 
are my brothers!’ 

Mrs Dewey also lives in the village of Woodmancote so she walked round 
after dinner and gave me a cousinly kiss for, to cut a long story short, she is 
indeed my first cousin ‘Dell’ (Adelaide Dewey born Clifford) and ‘Ernie’ and 
‘Percy’ are her older brothers. She and her only sister, Ethel, now living in 
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California, were bom after that early visit to Ireland so they never knew their 
Aunt Bina—my mother. We all had the same maternal grandparents although 
they both died before we were bom. 

Our grandfather, Thomas Courtenay (1824-95), was bom in Dublin in the 
parish of St Andrews on 26 March 1824. Unfortunately the parish baptismal 
records have been destroyed and the usual genealogical sources proved to be 
negative so we have no record of his ancestry. 

In 1842, at the age of 18, he joined the ranks of the British Army (8th Regiment 
of Foot). Two years later he transferred to the 1st Battalion of the 60th Rifles — 
a very famous regiment—which sailed for India in 1845 under the command of 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. Henry Dundas. 

Thomas served in the Sikh War (1848-9) and, at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-8), he was severely wounded in action on 18 July 1857 during the 
Siege of Delhi. The injury inflicted by the musket-ball necessitated the immediate 
amputation of his right arm close to the shoulder. His military record at the 
P.R.O. London (torn) states that he was: 

‘present at the siege and capture of Mooltan 27 December 1848 to 22 January 1849; 
the campaign of the Punjab including the Battle of Gonjerat; the surrender of the . .. 
Sikh Army; the occupation of Attock and Peshawur and the expulsion of the . . . 
beyond the Khyber Pass. . . .’ 

‘Served during the campaign of 1857 against the mutinous ... Bengal Native Army 
including the actions on the Hindun... Battle of Baider Ke Serai; taking and occupa¬ 
tion of the heights. . . . The subsequent siege and operation before Delhi. . . .’ 

‘He is wearing two Good Conduct Rings with pay. A medal conferred for services 
in the campaign of 1849; one Bar for the capture of Mooltan; one Bar for the. . . .’ 

A fuller account of these operations is given in A Brief History of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps 1755-1948. Compiled and edited by the Historical Committee of 
the Celer et Audax Club, Winchester, Eng. (3rd ed 1948) 10s. 

Sergeant Thomas Courtenay was finally discharged at Chatham as unfit for 
further duty on 18 August 1858, aged 34, after fifteen years in the army, twelve 
of which were spent in India. 

After his discharge Thomas Courtenay became an army in-pensioner at the 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham—a western suburb of Dublin—and was given a 
minor post on the staff. About a year later (? 1859), at the age of 35, he 
married Mary Browne aged 19. They had nine children of whom, Sabina, my 
mother, was the youngest. She was born on 23rd May 1879 at the Royal 
Hospital when her father was 55. 

Thomas Courtenay’s wife, Mary—our grandmother—being a very attractive 
woman, was wooed by many! She and Thomas finally parted, but she became ill 
soon afterwards and died of phthisis in her mid-forties. Their three younger 
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ROYAL HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM, late 19th century 













OUR MOTHER WITH HER THREE SURVIVING CHILDREN 1909 
From left: Alice aged three ; Temple the baby, Bina II (‘Chick’) aged nine 


girls, including my mother who was then about 5 years old, were sent away to 
school and Thomas was looked after by his older daughters. It is understood 
their three sons—our uncles—all served with the Army in India. 

The Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, designed by Sir William Robinson, was 
erected in 1684 by Royal Warrant of King Charles II as a hospital for veteran 
soldiers and is one of the oldest buildings in Dublin. 

In 1854 the number of in-pensioners, including those like Thomas who held a 
minor office on the establishment, was limited to 140. The Royal Hospital 
continued to serve British war pensioners until 1927; it is now undergoing 
major restoration with the idea of turning it into a museum and is, therefore, 
closed to the public at present. 

On a later visit to Dublin with Cousin Dell in 1971 we were given special 
permission to visit the hospital. Although the house is now in a state of disorder 
and disrepair and all the furnishings have been removed we were able to see 
The Great Hall with its nice old fireplace at the west end. The lower half of the 
walls is wainscoted with Irish oak on which armour, muskets, swords, old 
pistols, etc., used to be fancifully arranged and cases contained medals of some 
of the pensioners. The many flags included the Sikh Flag captured in the 
Punjab Campaign—all now of a past era and safely stored away. 

We also visited the lovely little Chapel and entered the huge enclosed 
Courtyard. We explored the vast expanse of open grounds—originally 64 acres 
—and walked down the Tong avenue’ lined with old elms; we wandered in the 
cemetery in Bully’s Acre and finally back to the north front, facing the Liffey 
and Phoenix Park, with the tall Steeple rising over the Entrance. 

In fact we were able to get an excellent idea of this historic place where both 
our mothers were born and grew up and whose function, as the sister institution 
of the Royal Chelsea Hospital in London, is no more and whose future is 
uncertain. Restoration half complete and the money has run out! 

Thomas Courtenay must have spent half his life there as an army pensioner— 
he was held in high esteem and I am told that when he died on 20 March 1895 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts V.C. attended the funeral. Lord Roberts became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Ireland and Master of the Royal Hospital 
at Kilmainham where he had his apartments. 

See The Story of the Royal Hospital , Kilmainham by Major E. S. E. Childers R.E. 

(1892). Amplified edition (1921). 

It was now the family all went different ways. My mother, who was not yet 16 
when her father died, was brought over to England by some kind friends, for 
she wanted to be trained as a ‘toe-dancer’ (ballet). Like her mother she was very 
attractive and later met my father and they married but, alas, their marriage 
broke up after eleven years and they, too, decided to part. I kept in touch with 
her until she died 23 years later and, as far as I know, she never remarried. 
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Cousin Dell tells me that a photo of her Aunt Bina—my mother—nursing a 
baby with a little girl of 3 standing beside her always stood on a table in her 
mother’s room until she died in 1962. The baby was my brother. Temple, the 
little girl was Alice and I was the long-legged 9-year-old in this family group 
(see reproduction facing p. 85). On my return from Ireland in the autumn of 
1968 I paid another visit to the Cotswolds when Dell organized a family tea- 
party and I met ‘Ernie’ and ‘Percy’ again after 62 years! 

Three years later (1971) I met a third brother in London—Cousin Walter 
Clifford, who has since emigrated with his family to Sydney, Australia. There 
are now no descendants of Thomas Courtenay in Ireland as far as we know. 
My Clifford cousins emigrated to Cheltenham, England, with their parents, 
during the 1921-2 War of Independence. 

We are all very proud of the name Courtenay, which goes far back into 
history. It has been perpetuated by the Martin family for my sister, Alice 
Courtenay Murrell (nee Martin) is, of course, a granddaughter of Thomas 
Courtenay and one of her grandsons bears the name Martin Courtenay Pullar. 

‘Courtney is a well known Norman name, one de Courtenai took part in the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion under Henry II and in 1383 Sir Philip de Courtney was the King’s 
lieutenant in Ireland. The Earls of Devon [spelt Courtenay] who owned 33,000 acres 
in Co. Limerick in 1878 were of this family.’ 

MacLysaght E., More Irish Families, 1960 

Our mother died in London in 1933, aged 56 years, and was buried at 
Streatham Cemetery, S.W.17. On a short visit to England in 1935-6 I found the 
grave and arranged for a stone to be erected: 


IN MEMORY OF OUR MOTHER 
from 

Her Children 
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